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The dispute between CUNA and 
CUNA Mutual came to a boiling 
point at quarterly meetings in 
February. CUNA president Julius 
Stone warned the insurance *so- 
ciety that unless it respected the 
demands of CUNA and the 
Leagues, it might be necessary to 
form a new company that could 
be e¢ by the organized 
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Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois 
credit union member, Quaker, ex- 
Marine, is off on a new campaign 


“TRUTH | 
IN 
CREDIT” 


A bill to require all lenders to state their interest charges 
in comparable terms, so the borrower can know what he’s 
paying, has been introduced in the Senate by Paul Douglas 
of Illinois and in the House of Representatives by Henry 
Reuss of Wisconsin. 

Today, notoriously, there are scores of ways to state in- 
terest rates, so that the borrower rarely has any idea wheth- 
er he is paying 6 percent or 666 percent. 

However, if Senator Dougias’s bill should succeed, it 
would ‘ring new order into the consumer credit market. 


‘YONGRESS suddenly has bezun to 
show signs of impatience with 
misleading credit selling. A whistle 
may be blown. Members of the Sen- 
ate banking and currency committee 
plan to turn a spotlight on the prob- 
lem in March. Hearings are being 
scheduled. It is not unlikely that the 
Senate may pass a bill before the cur- 
rent session of Congress ends, al- 
though that doesn’t mean the House 
will act so fast. 

Congress has refused repeatedly in 
the past to go along with peacetime 
controls over consumer credit, but the 
current concern about deceptive cred- 
it promotions is a different matter. 
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consumer credit 
control, men are divided according 
to their attitude toward government 
intervention in the marketplace. Most 
Congressmen are reluctant to resort 
to credit control in peacetime. But men 
of all political and economic persua- 
sions agree that consumers ought to 
know what they are paying when they 


In debates over 


borrow money. 

Our economic system assumes that 
consumers can take care of themselves 
if they have full information about 
what they are buying. Senators who 
are pushing “truthful labeling” legis- 
lation for credit say the jargon of the 
credit merchant has become so con- 





fusing that consumers are unable to 
make informed decisions. 

Part of the problem comes from the 
change that has taken place in the 
tactics of lenders. In the old days, 
when a man got credit, he posted col- 
lateral. He was impressed with the 
importance of the step he was taking, 
and the privilege he was enjoying. 


Credit for everybody 


Now the concept of collateral has 
changed. Credit is available to every- 
one. Often the mixture of loan and 
purchase is such that the purchaser 
has no understanding of the price of 

(Continued on page 21) 








Quebec, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia lead the 


nation in savings gains. 


Income and saving are rising rapidly in 


Canada, yet most Canadian industry is still 


financed by investment from outside. 


Canadians get a litthe mad at themselves about this. 
Nevertheless, the present trend in saving S A VI Ry S 
is encouraging. 


ANADA’S seventeen million citi- 
A zens now have savings of more 
than twelve billion dollars—which 
means they are salting money away at 
the highest saving rate in the world. 

Credit unions are playing an in- 
creasingly important role in this pic- 
ture. In fact. the amount of savings 
they hold is growing considerably 
faster than the growth in savings ac- 
counts at the country’s chartered 
hanks. This is partly due to the en- 
couragement given for deposits at 
credit unions through life savings in- 
surance, which has made a big im- 
pression on many credit union mem- 


cast) | Heed 
. 


ay, ~F hers. 


During 1958, the latest year for 
which complete figures are available. 
credit unions in Canada increased the 
savings they hold for members by 18 
percent—more than double the rate 
recorded by the chartered banks. The 
total of shares and deposits held by 
Canadian credit unions, at the end of 
1958, amounted to $936 millions. By 
now, the total is well over a_ billion 

About 30 percent of Canadians dollars. 

earn between $3,000 and $6,000. The three provinces with the high- 
est savings per credit union member 
are Quebec (where 63 percent of the 
country’s total credit union assets are 
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IN CANADA 


held). Saskatchewan and British Co- 
lumbia. with average savings of $513, 
$508. and $406, 


average savings per member in Can- 


respec tively. The 


ada as a whole is $342. 

Meanwhile. the loans granted to 
members in 1958 amounted to $394 
millions—a 14 percent increase over 
1957. The total of loans granted from 
1954 to 1958 was $1.522 millions. 
proving that credit unions in Canada 
are making a pretty big splash in this 


prosperous nation. 
Up three times 


Savings by credit union members 
have more than tripled in the past ten 
years, having risen from $239 mil- 
lions in 1948. The average saving per 
member during this period has in- 
creased by 150 percent. Shares and 
deposits together account for nearly 
93 percent of credit union liabilities. 
Shares issued account for 31.9 per- 
cent of credit union liabilities: de- 
posits for 60.5 percent. In 1958. some 
384.000 was paid as interest on de- 
posits and $1.416.000 as dividends on 
shares. 

Phe importance of the credit union 
as a savings agency in Canada must 


he judged in the context of total sav- 
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ings by Canadians, and that, in turn, 
requires a brief analysis of the distri- 
bution of Canadian earnings. The 
country’s seventeen million citizens 
earn close to twenty billion dollars a 
vear. The average income per em- 
ployed person is $2.824. but this fig- 
ure is distorted downward by the fact 
that it includes wives who work only 
part-time to supplement family in 
come. 

Although their earnings account for 
more than 10 percent of the national 
income, only 1.7 percent of Canadians 
earn over $10,000 a year. More typi- 
cal are the 31.4 percent of the coun- 
trys population who earn between 
three and six thousand dollars a year. 

The most popularly held form of 
saving is life insurance. Two-thirds of 
all Canadian families are now making 
life insurance premium payments. A 
surprising 32 percent of Canadian 
families allocate 10 percent or more 
of their income to insurance premium 
payments. The next most important 
form of saving is bank deposits. Six 
in ten Canadian families hold some 
money in the bank. The breakdown 
of these savings is interesting. Some 
Ww percent of individuals with annual 
incomes of less than a thousand dol- 


lars a year have savings accounts 


$1.247 


fact that many of the persons in this 


averaging emphasizing — the 
category do not depend on their earn- 
ings for their livelihood. 

Nearly 80 percent of individuals in 
the more typical $7-10.000 earnings 
group hold bank deposits, averaging 

293 per holder. It’s particularly in 
teresting to note that families and un- 
attached individuals earning more 
than $10,000 dollars a year have a 
slightly lower proportion of their in 
comes in the bank. 

Another important form of savings 
is the purchase of bonds. Some 27 
percent of Canadian families have in 
vestments of this type, with nearly 
one-quarter of the holders 
some Canada Savings Bonds. 


having 
Stocks 
are held much more frequently than 


mortgages, 


Changing preferences 


While 


change during the postwar decade in 


there has been a_ great 
the preferences of consumers among 
the saving institutions—life insurance 
companies and credit unions have 
gained at the expense of banks 

there still remains a great amount of 
potential for growth, and this is the 
challenge for Canadian credit unions 


(Continued on page 24) 





BETTER HOUSING 


The Municipal Credit Union of New York 


has taken an active role in sponsoring 
cooperative housing for its members. 

It’s one of the brighter developments for 
middle-income families; in New York 

as in many other cities they 

find it hard to locate apartments in 

their price range. 


Other credit unions are interested too. 
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This project is typical of the co-op 
housing being sponsored in New 
York by credit union, labor and 
other groups. 


housing shortage. 


of the money.” 


Since 1912 he has 


York City Housing 


housing project: 
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“Credit unions can do something 
about housing,” says William Reid, 
president of Municipal Credit Union 
in New York City for thirty years. “I 
think this challenge is one of the most 
important ones facing credit unions 
today in every community with a 


“This does not mean that the spon- 
soring credit union must provide 
funds to build the housing project. 
All that sponsorship of a Title I re- 
development project requires is to 
stimulate thought and 
among interested members, to work 
out detailed advance plans, to estab- 
lish a housing corporation, to initiate 
negotiations with local redevelopment 
authorities, and to lend the necessary 
down payments to members in need 


Reid is well qualified to discuss 
cooperative housing for credit union 
people. Right now, his credit union is 
sponsoring three cooperative housing 
projects: Chatham Green, 
Towers and Division Street. 

Reid was president of the Credit 
Union National Association 
and 1942. He has been a director of 
the CUNA Mutual Insurance Society 
since 1939, and is a past president of 
CUNA Mutual. He is also a director 
and past president of the New York 


State Credit Union League. 


York City’s municipal government in 
various spots—chief accountant 
the comptroller’s office, auditor of 
disbursements, chairman of the Board 
of Transportation and deputy mayor. 
Today he is chairman of the New 


municipal agency which manages 
some ninety large-scale housing de- 
velopments with an estimated popula- 
tion in excess of 400,000. 

Here are the five steps The Munici- 
pal Credit Union took to become a 
sponsor for co-op housing, as recalled 
by one of the officers of Chatham 
Green, Inc., Municipal’s first co-op 


* Selecting the site. “We started 
out by choosing a location. Together 
with our project’s co-sponsor, the New 


York State Credit Union League, we 
found a site in a slum area which had 
not been condemned but appeared 
suitable for redevelopment.” 

* Establishing a housing cor- 
poration. “Our next step was to 
set up a housing cooperative. In New 
York, there are several types of cor- 
porations which can be used for this 
purpose. We decided to establish a re- 
development corporation. To form this 
corporation, we had to obtain the ap- 
proval of New York City’s comp- 
troller.” 

* Negotiating with municipal 
authorities. “To obtain approval of 
a Title I project, our housing cor- 
poration negotiafed with the city’s 
committee on sponsorship. This com- 
mittee is a subcommittee of the city’s 
slum clearance committee. Following 
the committee’s independent investi- 
gation and hearing, our housing cor- 
poration was formally named as the 
project’s prospective sponsor. 

“In making its decision, the slum 
clearance committee gives considera- 
tion to the sponsor’s financial sound- 
ness and stability.” 

* Filing a bid. “Our corporation 
then submitted a formal bid for the 
land. The amount of this bid was 
hased upon the prior official appraisal 
and evaluation of the land by both 
the city’s slum clearance committee 
and local representatives of the Fed- 
eral Housing and Home Finance 
Agency.” 

* Public auction. “A public auc- 
tion followed. The law requires that 
the award be made to the highest bid- 
der. But under a new state statute, 
the designated sponsor may match the 
offer of the high bidder. 

“This new law has never been 
used. But it is important to credit 
unions sponsoring housing projects. 
The reason for this is simple. Without 
the law, anyone else can outbid an 
approved sponsor who has already 
spent a good deal of time, effort and 
money on the project. But now the 
designated sponsor has another chance 
to raise his bid, if this should become 
necessary.” 


Adds another Chatham Green co- 


operator: “The purpose of our new 
law regarding bids for land on public 
auction is to protect the sponsor's 
venture money. This sum may run as 
high as one-half of one percent of 
the project’s total cost. It represents 
the housing co-op’s initial investment 
prior to acquisition of the property. 
These expenses usually include archi- 
tectural drawings, pre-preliminary 
plans and literature for prospective 
cooperators. In our case, we obtained 
the necessary funds through a loan 
on the signatures of our housing co- 
op’s directors.” 


Purpose 

The purpose of cooperative housing 
is to provide the best possible living 
facilities at a price which the co- 
operators can afford. This means care- 
ful, long-range planning to keep 
acquisition and operating costs down. 
And it also means taking advantage 
of all low-cost financing and tax abate- 
ment opportunities. 

These are the principal tools which 
New Yorkers have used in various 
combinations to reduce the costs and 
expenses of their cooperative housing 
projects: (1) land sales to builders at 
greatly reduced prices under the Fed- 
eral Title I redevelopment program; 
(2) varying degrees of real estate 
tax exemptions, and (3) long-term 
state and city mortgage loans for 90 
percent of costs at interest rates as 
low as 34% percent. 


History 

Cooperative housing is not new to 
New York City. The first project was 
the Alku development of Brooklyn. 
It was established in 1918 under the 
sponsorship of the Workers Credit 
Union of Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
Both the Alku cooperators and their 
Massachusetts sponsors were people 
of Finnish extraction, who sought to 
transplant European cooperative prac- 
tices to their new homeland. 

Following World War I, interest in 
establishing cooperative housing con- 
tinued primarily among ethnic and 
occupational groups. During the early 
1920’s more groups became active in 
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Left to right 


William Reid 


veteran credit union 


eader, has brought the strength 
of the Municipal Credit Union and 
the New York State Credit Union 
League to the support of coopera- 
tive housing in his city 


Shirley Boden 


veteran co-op or- 


ganizer, now serves as president of 
the Middle Income Housing Cor 


poration 


Roger Schafer 


secretary of the 


United Housing Foundation, points 


out that 


organizing a 


housing 


co-op takes plenty of time. 


this field. In 1926 a law 
substantial tax benefits to these proj 
ects had the effect of 
broader base of 
The first under 
this 1926 law was built by and for 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Credit Union 

But it was not until the post World 
War-ll shortage that thes 


proj cts 


ranting 


creating a 
intere ted persons 


project” construc ted 


hou ne 
rroused wide public interest 
Today there are more than 40 lares 
cooperative housing developments 

New York City, with a minimum of 
280) dwellin These 


projects provide i total of sore 13.000 


units in each 
apartments, housing more than 150 
OOO peopl 

Most of the families living in these 
projects are in the 


bracket 


upper middle income category 


middle come 
About one-fourth are in the 
Housing shortages and the in 
ability of middle-income people to ob 
tain low-cost long-term financing. ar 
the principal reasons for the con 


tinued erowth ol coop rative housing 


in the New York area 


apes ‘ime 
Financing 


lhe financing for these housing 


project is usually obtained from 


hanks or 


union pension funds. But 
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the co-op members themselves finance 
a substantial portion of the building 
costs through individual down pay- 
ments of several thousand dollars. 
In addition, each member shares in 
the maintenance and operating costs 
after he moves into the project. The 
costs are assessed monthly on the 
basis of previous experience. If actual 
costs are less than anticipated, each 
householder receives a pro-rata « redit 
against future assessments. 

Not all cooperative housing projec ts 
have been successful. Several of the 
early ones failed. These failures were 
usually due to similarity of occupation 
of the cooperator tenants. Says one 
experienced credit unionist: “One of 
the important lessons which co-op 
housing people had to learn the hard 
way was that it is not practical to 
have a unit for people in exactly the 
same industry or occupation. When 
there is a depression in the industry, 
the householders are suddenly unable 
lo maintain their payments for up- 
keep and overhead. Cooperative hous- 
ing projects now try to diversify the 
occupational background of the co- 
operator-tenants as much as possible.” 


loday three non-profit corporations 


in New York City spec ialize in help- 


ing interested organizations to obtain 


financing. construction and technical 


assistance in planning and building 
cooperative housing units. These three 
are: Middle Income Housing Corpora- 
tion. United Housing Foundation and 
Foundation for Cooperative Housing. 

* Middle Income Housing. Mid- 
dle Income Housing Corporation was 
1957 by four credit 
Chatham 
first project. The corporation’s stock 
is held by the Fund for Urban Im- 
provement, a non-profit membership 


organized in 


unionists. Green was its 


corporation which promotes coopera- 
tive housing. 

Two of Middle Ine ome’s five direc- 
tors and four of the nine trustees of 
the Fund for Urban Improvement are 
All directors 
of Chatham Green are either present 


credit union members. 


or former credit union members. 
The Municipal Credit Union is the 
sponsor of Chatham Green, Chatham 
Towers and the Division Street proj- 
ect. All three are cooperatives. The 
New York State Credit Union League 
is the co-sponsor of all three de- 
velopments. The two sponsoring 
groups lend their names to the proj- 
ects. Their members receive priority 
in the assignment of apartments. In 
all three 
composed primarily of board mem- 


projects the boards are 
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bers and ofhicers of the two sponsoring 
groups. 

The three projects will serve the 
needs of three areas of middle-income 
people. Chatham Green will provide 
housing for middle-middle income 
tenants; Chatham Towers for upper- 
middle income cooperators ; and Di- 
vision Street for lower-middle income 
households.. The developments are 
under construction, in the advanced 
planning stage and in preliminary 
planning, respectively. 

All three developments are located 
in slum areas purchased after the 
city had condemned the property, fol- 
lowing an appraisal by the co-spon- 
sors. The city paid one-third of the 
difference between the cost of the 
condemned property and the value 
after razing of the buildings. The 
federal government—under Title | 
of the Federal Housing Act—paid 
two-thirds of the difference in cost. 

Chatham Green will have 420 apart- 
Chatham Towers 225; 

Street approximately 
700. The down payment in the case 
of Chatham Green will be $850 per 
rental room; $900 for Chatham 
Towers; and $700 for Division Street. 
Upon completion of all three. projects, 
their 1.345 units will provide housing 


ment units: 
and Division 
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for more than 4,000 residents. 
President of Middle Income Hous- 
ing Corporation is Shirley F. Boden, 
a long-time credit union enthusiast. 
Boden is also executive director of the 
Fund for Urban Improvement and 
executive vice-president of Chatham 
Says Boden: “Municipal 


Credit Union is making loans to its 


Green. Ine. 


members for down payments on these 
cooperative housing units. Thus fat 
few members have requested loans 
for this purpose. But the important 
thing is that Municipal and other 
credit unions are providing their 
members with an opportunity to save 
the funds for down payments. This 
is a tremendecusly significant and 
necessary service.” 

Since Chatham Green is a Title I 
redevelopment project, former site 
residents have top priority for buy- 
ing into the cooperative even over 
credit union members. This is one of 
the stipulations of the federal govern- 
ment in granting its Title I benefits. 
It is also a condition of the covenant 
with the City of New York. 

A study of the first 400 applications 
for tenancy in Chatham Green shows 
this racial composition: 16 percent 
oriental, 6 percent Negro and 78 per- 
cent white. This mixture is typical of 








New York City’s non-discriminatory 
housing developments. It also reflects 
the project's geographic location, ad- 
jacent to Chinatown. 


The same study also shows that 38 
percent of the applicants are credit 
union members. 

* Types of projects. Five types 
of projects are adaptable to credit 
union sponsorship in the New York 
City area, Boden reports. “But,” he 
adds, “frequently a combination of 
these development methods is both 
practical and desirable.” 

FHA developments—tThese de- 
velopments primarily benefit middle- 
income people. They are privately 
financed. The government guarantees 
from 90 to 95 percent of the mort- 
gages, 

Limited profit housing com- 
panies—Middle-income groups are 
the principal beneficiaries of these 
companies. They are financed pri- 
marily through state and city loans, 
up to 90 percent of the project's 
value. These loans are repayable over 
30 years. Limited profit housing com- 
panies may also receive partial tax 
concessions from the municipality. 

Housing companies — Again 
middle-income groups are the bene- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Arnold Trappett is first vice-presi- 
dent of the Idaho League and 
chairman of the supervisory com- 
mittee in a railroad group. 
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BEEFING-UP 
THE CHAPTER 








In Pocatello, Idaho, the chapter members are going 
through a period of self-evaluation. 
They have strong credit unions, but they need a 


stronger chapter. 
But where do you begin? 
a change in program? 


“There 
Pocatello arrived 
1919,” reminisces veteran treasurer 
Francis V. Roche. “I remember, 
though, that there was a moneylender 
in town at that time who charged 10 
per cent interest per month. All of 
those usurers are out of business 
now.” 

Roche is treasurer of the SEI-US 
Employees Federal Credit Union and 
one of the founders of the Pocatello 
Chapter. He is urging a bigger chap- 
ter budget, based on higher dues, and 
better programs. Others agree with 
him in principle, but the details are 
hard to work out. 

Most of the Pocatello Chapter’s 25 
credit unions are located in the city, 
which is Idaho's second largest. Only 
2 are located in smaller outlying com- 
munities, one in Inkom, the other in 
Montpelier. The chapter area has a 
population of 45,000, and more than 
60 percent of these people are in the 
field of membership of at least one 
credit union. But of these 27,700 
eligibles, which of course includes 
wives and children, only 7,566 so far 
have joined. 


wasnt a credit union in 


when | here in 


Greater Pocatello is primarily in 
dustrial. It has little farming. Manu- 
facturing, railroads, construction, re- 
tailing and services provide most of 
the employment and income of the 
area. On July 31 last, the credit union 


With higher dues? With 


members had shares of $2,871,155, or 
an average share account of $379. 
They held 3,547 credit union loans 
totaling $2,963,984, the average loan 
being $835. 

“Our credit unions have had a good 
deal of influence in Pocatello,” says 
one old-timer. “All financial institu- 
tions are aware of us. Our relation- 
ship with the local banks is friendly. 
I doubt that the finance companies 
are very fond of us, though; some of 
them have expressed dissatisfaction 
over the number of credit union mem- 
bers who pay off high-rate loans with 
credit union cash. In spite of this, 
however, no loan company has gone 
out of business in Pocatello in recent 
years—indications are that they are 
prospering.” 

Present small loan company rates 
in Idaho are 3 percent per month for 
the first $300, 2 percent for the next 
$200, and 1 percent for the balance 
up to $1,000. Two of Pocatello’s banks 
charge 6 percent discount on personal 
loans, which is actually 12 percent 
true interest. The third local bank 
charges approximately the same rate, 
but states it in credit-union style as 
1 percent per month on the unpaid 
balance. A large Pocatello department 
store charges 1 percent per month on 
revolving credit accounts. 

Pocatello bank rates are not the 
same for all comers, however. Some 





redit union members have heen 
harged & percent discount. Savs one 
“Sone Pocatello 


vel ¢ redit 


redit union oflicer: 

credit union members can 
from other sources. But most of out 
members depend on their credit 
unions as their only source of low-cost 
credit. They have to; I know. because 
I tried to borrow from a bank once 
and they turned me down.” 

There’s a good spirit in the credit 
Pocatello Marler. 
who is treasurer of the litthe Graphie 
and Allied Arts Credit Union with 63 


members, says: 


unions of Sylvia 


“Our tiny credit 


union has helped three people who 
were really destitute Today they are 
well on their way to pay off the bal 


Their self 


respect has been fully restored. If our 


ance of their indebtedness 


small credit union can help three peo 
ple, look at what some of the big 
credit unions of Pocatello have done 


and can do . 


Problem in wide spaces 


But what's the next step for the 25 
credit unions of Pocatello? This is a 
little puzzling. One problem is the fact 
that Idaho. with its small population 
and vast spaces, is never likely to have 
a big state league with a large staff. 
It looks as if the chapter may have to 
develop itself a little more than chap 
ters usually do. if the credit unions 
in Pocatello are to get the service they 
need. This is why one chapter officer 


is proposing chapte r dues of ten cents 


10 


a member. and others are thinking 
along somewhat similar lines 

The « haptet has to become an active 
arm of the league, as H. Everett Cur- 
zon sees it. Curzon is president of the 
chapter and treasurer of Inkom Ce- 
ment Employees Credit Union. “We 
have organized some 20 new credit 
unions in the last eig 
Curzon. “But we have neglected three 


ht vears.” says 


important areas: we haven't given the 
new credit unions enough follow-up 
service, we havent brought enough 
of the smaller credit unions into ac- 
live chapter participation, and we 
haven't planned our meetings so that 
the experienced and the inexperienced 
would benefit equally from them.” 
But as the chairman of the dues 
West. points 


out, “Our dues structure is badly in 


committee, Thomas E. 


need of revision. Lack of adequate 
operating funds is one of our big 
problems. Our present chapter income 
is very small: two dollars per credit 
union plus 1 percent that the League 
turns back to us from our dues.” 

The dues committee has been con- 
sidering an increase: thus far the 
maximum suggested has been 10 cents 
a member. “We feel this amount 
would be adequate to provide the 
services we need from the chapter,” 
says West. 

Analyzing the relationship of the 
local credit unions to the chapter is 
not too easy. The accompanying chart 
shows how the credit unions of Poca- 


tello attend chapter meetings, how 


they serve on chapter and league 
what 
kind of growth they have achieved. 


Of those that attend chapter meetings 


boards and committees. and 


regularly, most show excellent growth; 
while some that do not attend reg- 
ularly have not grown so well. Gener- 
ally, growth shows a clear relation- 
ship to age, so that the credit union 
with the largest average share account 
and average loan also is one of the 
Fifteen of the credit 
unions in Pocatello have regular at- 
tendance records at the chapter, and 
fifteen are regular in their attendance 


three oldest. 


at league meetings. This has led to 
some soul-searching. 


Special programs needed 


“We could stand more activity in 
our chapter,” comments Robert C. 


Smith, chapter vice-president and 
treasurer of the Idaho Central Credit 
Union. “I believe if we had a special 
program meeting, rather 
than a business meeting, we would be 


for each 


able to create more interest in the 
chapter among our member credit 
unions.” 

This is good as far as it goes, but 
others take it a bit further. “We 
should gear our meéetings especially 
to the needs of small credit unions,” 
urges Joe Garcia, manager of Poca- 
tello Westvaco Employees Federal 
Credit Union. “This will draw more 
officers and committeemen from the 
smaller groups. They are very much 
interested in our work, many of them 
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.want help, but they are bored and 
disappointed when we use our meet- 
ings to discuss things that they’re not 
interested in.” 

There is something in what Garcia 
says. The average potential member- 
ship of the credit unions that don’t 
attend regularly is 189. The average 
of those that do attend regularly is 
975. Even dropping out of the pic- 
ture the big RR Employees Credit 
Union, with its 3500 potential, the 
average of those that attend regularly 
is still 350—twice the size of those 
that don’t attend. Of course, there are 
exceptions. Graphic Arts and PRCO 
are faithful in their attendance, al- 
though their potential is only 65 and 
60. 

Roche agrees with Garcia. “We 
need a program which will give the 
small credit unions a larger share in 
workshops and other educational 
media. Our programs should be ori- 
ented toward these small credit 
unions.” 

The treasurer of a small group. 
Warren E. Kirkendall, spells this 
out very specifically. Kirkendall’s 
1.B.E.W. 449 Credit Union has assets 
of $29,000. “We need a step by step 
program,” he says, “telling us what 
has to be done on the first of each 
month, on the fifteenth of each month. 
and at the end of the year. Our stand- 
ard workshop technique is not ade- 
quate for this. The large credit unions 
monopolize the floor during these ses- 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Left to right: 


Thomas E. West is chairman of the chapter's spe- 
cial dues committee, and treasurer of the telephone 
group. 


Isabel Swisher, physical therapist, is treasurer of a 
hospital credit union. 


Joe Garcia manages a credit union in a paper mill. 


Below: 


Willett O. Downey is treasurer of the city em- 
ployees credit union. 


Ruth Singleton and Frances West are part-time 
employees at the telephone credit union. 








Divorces occur most commonly among low-income 


families. 


This fact, which is not widely publicized, takes a 
little of the force out of arguments that marriages 
break up mainly over alcohol, religious conflict, or 
sexual maladjustment. 

Money management is important to a successful 


marriage, these experienced observers agree. 


QO, lf of every four marriages to 


day, one is headed for the divorce 


court. Sexual license and liquor have 
been traditionally considered major 
causes of marriage breakups; but 
since the great majority of divorces 
occur in the lower income levels, the 
presumption is strong that financial 
strains also play a big role. 

Is it true, as Irvin S. Cobb once 
observed, that marriage is no longer 
regarded as a contract but as a 90-day 
option? If a man and wife find the 
should they take the 
simple way out and make use of the 


easy divorce laws? Or should they 


going rough, 


square their shoulders and try to get 
at the root of the problem? In some 
cases, to be sure, the marriage has 
mistake and keeping 
the family together may be impossible. 


been a tragic 


On the other hand, how often has care- 
less money management broken up 
a home where there was love and all 
the promise of a happy marriage? 

In 1946, 43 out of every 10,000 
Americans sought and obtained a di 
vorce. In 1870 there were only 3 per 
10,000. Has human nature changed 
so much over the years? Fidelity and 
chastity may mean less today than 


12 


they did to our great-grandparents. 
There has been a general relaxation 
of divorce laws; the stigma of divorce 
has diminished. But there is a higher 
marriage rate today, and there seems 
to be more serious discussion of mari- 
tal obligations. 

The divorce rate varies widely from 
state to state. Nevada granted 55.7 
divorces per 1,000 inhabitants in 
1950, while New York, which allows 
divorce only on grounds of adultery, 


granted .8 per 1,000. 
Jobs have an influence 


Marked differences in the divorce 
rate can be seen in occupational 
groups. According to one study pro- 
fessional workers and farmers are the 
least divorced. Proprietors come next, 
followed by clerks, skilled workers 
and semiskilled workers—in that 
order. Bartenders and farmhands ap- 
pear among the most numerous di- 
vorce seekers. 

A close correlation exists between 
the educational level and the divorce 
rate. The more education you have, 
the better your prospects for a lasting 
marriage. Similarly, the higher your 
salary, the greater are your chances 


of never visiting the divorce courts. 
Contrary to the popular impressions, 
it is the unskilled, the poor and the 
uneducated who most often find them- 
selves in the divorce mills. 

According to the 1940 census, 
Negroes had the highest divorce rate 
of four groups on a racio-national 
basis. They were followed by native 
whites of native parents. Native whites 
of foreign-born parents were next; 
foreign-born whites were lowest. 

Any accurate appraisal of why mar- 
riages go on the rocks is unlikely. 
There is often great disparity between 
alleged reasons and actual reasons for 
divorce action, especially in states 
with conservative divorce laws. To 
complicate matters further, the parties 
involved may have little insight into 
the reasons for the failure of their 
marriage and may be ignorant of the 
true causes. 

As grounds for divorce, cruelty is 
cited five times as often as it was in 
1870. The meaning of cruelty has 
changed with time. In recent years 
mental cruelty has become more popu- 
lar than the physical variety. Legal 
refinements of the term “cruelty” have 
become a joke. In one case, a woman 
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was granted a divorce on the grounds 
of cruelty because her husband re- 
fused to let the cat sleep in bed with 
them. 

Adultery, as grounds for divorce, 
is far less common than in years past; 
desertion, too, is less frequently 
claimed. Failure to support must, in 
some states, be associated with deser- 
tion. In other states failure to support 
must be “willful.” The period of non- 
from as long as three 
years in New Hampshire to 60 days 
in Hawaii. One year is most common. 


support varies 


No truth in court 


Collusion between the parties has 
become commonplace. Judges are well 
aware that there is collusion in most 
uncontested divorce cases, but they 
also know that there is little they can 
do about it. In the courts of at least 
one state, where adultery is the only 
legal grounds, it is common to intro- 
duce at a particular point in the testi- 
mony the fact that a shapely blonde 
in a pink nightgown made her pres- 
ence known to the defendant in a par- 
ticular hotel on a particular evening. 
The girl is always blonde and always 
wears a pink nightgown. 
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What are the primary reasons for 
divorce? drawn from 
court records may bear little resem- 
blance to the actual facts. The grounds 
given are often chosen simply because 
they are the most convenient and the 
least odious. As already mentioned, 
promiscuity and liquor are common 
troublemakers; but poor money man- 
agement often has a hand in destroy- 
ing an otherwise salvagable mar- 
riage. Dr. Edgar T. Thornton, pastor 
of the Original Providence Baptist 
Church in Chicago and a recognized 


Percentages 


marriage counselor in the community, 
states that economic stress may be 
symptomatic of other troubles. 

“There is a law in physics,” says 
Dr. Thornton, “which states that stress 
at one point will set up stresses else- 
where. Much of the stress in our lives 
would probably never arise if we 
weren’t geared by our present society 
to keep up with the Joneses, and pres- 
sured into living beyond our incomes. 
The ideally situated family is in the 
middle class; they aren’t struggling 
with the wolf at the door, and they 
don’t have the problems of the wealthy 
which come from having an excess of 
material goods. 

“In a minority of cases,” says Dr. 
Thornton, “the financial sore spot 
may be the only serious problem in the 
marriage. Not long ago I received 
a phone call from a young married 
woman who is a member of my 
church. She was on the verge of 
hysteria. She and her husband had 
heen planning for some time to buy 
their own home, but their plans al- 
ways seemed to be thwarted by the 
hushand’s careless money manage- 
ment—and in particular by his pas- 
sion for buying a new car at least 


AND DIVORCE 


every year. He had just told his wife 
that he was planning to buy another. 
They had already lost a great deal of 
money and were in considerable debt 
because of his careless investment in 
automobiles. The wife said that if he: 
husband went ahead and got the car 
she was going to leave him. They 
couldn’t stand any more debts. They 
already 
simply because of his wild splurging 


”° 
on cars. 


were foregoing necessities 


Dr. Thornton, who had organized 
the credit union at the church when 
he first came there, counseled with 
the husband and aided the couple in 
straightening out their debts. 


Girls who prefer working 


Dr. Thornton notes that the changed 
status of women in our society has 
had serious repercussions in the family 
structure. “Often a girl will hold off 
marriage or have no intention of ever 
marrying because of the ease and 
certainty of her own ability to support 
herself. A young girl may say, ‘Il have 
a good job, and none of the fellows 
I know can offer me any kind of se- 
curity. In the meantime I have to 
watch out for my parents; they are 
getting on in years. Why should | 
marry into a lot of problems? 

“Women are entering the labor 
market more and more as time goes 
on. The wife is no longer dependent on 
the husband for support. Problems 
arise as a result of the new-found in- 
dependence of the wife, and the home 
is no longer such an important object 
of the wife’s concern. The element of 
teamwork is essential for proper bal- 
ance; with the wife working, this bal- 
ance can’t be achieved. 

“The church’s credit union,” says 
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1), Phorntor has dome i ‘reat 


service in helping some of the mem 
bers consolidate debts ly the educa 
tional sense it has helped | ving 
ome of the member i stemati 
concern tor maintainin the right 
economic balance in the home ind 
the provision of insurance has done 
il share lo rive the family scprnie 
ecurity 

Judge Richard Bardwell of — the 
Dane County (Wisconsi Circuit 
Court believes that communities would 
profit by having financial advisors 


ivailable to serve families with budg 
etary problems 

‘Divorce in a family th three 
or four children is a financial im 
possibility today. unless the family s 
monthly income is at least 51.000 
ivs Bardwell The family s financial 
problem is only intensified if the mar 


rive ends if divoi ‘ 


Money or love? 


Jukes kdwin Vi \ ilkic 


Dane County Cireuit Court 


ilso of the 
spends 
much of his time presiding over di 


With respect to financial 


vores cuss 


stress as a factor contributing to di 
voret he states “People renerally 
place a vreat deal of stock in thei 


material welfare, and there is always 
some difference between the partners 
on how the money should be spent 
regardless of income However. in a 
family where there is love. the money 
problems seldom become crucial 

“In some cases a man is unable to 
make enough to satisfy the demands 
of his family and he'll be tempted to 
throw in the towel. The wife then has 
just grounds for complaint. The di 
vorce that follows can be attributed to 
the fact that the husband can't satisfy 
the family’s financial demands. And 
sometimes too, the wife will make un 
reasonable demands Sometimes too 
much is done for the children 

“Once the wife and husband start 
to disagree, the financial proble ms be 
come a natural bone of contention. At 
times the wife may suspect, if the 
husband is inclined to make all the 
financial decisions himself, that this 
indicates his lack of faith in her. She 
is entitled to the belief that marriage 
is an equal proposition, Or she may 
complain that the husband is penuri 
ous. He may not be penurious at all. 
Actually, the more dominant spouse 
is the better administrator as a rule, 
and he (or she) should take the re 


(Continued on page 26) 
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FROM THE 
MANAGING 


DIRECTOR: 


“EACH ONE BRING ONE” 


| Q you credit union old timers 
remember that? That was the 
union 


theme of many a_ credit 


meeting in years gone by—and it 
was the manner in which many 
credit unions made a very rapid 
vrowth. Each member was sup- 
posed to go out and bring in an- 
other member during the next 
period of time and quite fre- 
quently that was a short period, 
And it worked 


then and | believe it will work 


such as a month! 


' 
even now 


Contests—awards 


Many credit unions have made 
use of all of these old techniques; 
there is nothing old fashioned about 
a basic truth, simply because it was 
or 2.000 


ago! How about setting up 


discovered a generation 
vears 
teams within your credit union 
(it could be quite a number of 
teams for a big credit union) and 
staging a contest to see which team 
can bring in the most new mem- 
bers ? 

How about some spec ial recog- 
nition for all credit union mem- 
bers who bring in five or more 
new members within a year? The 
award-recognition can be a nicely 
printed certificate presented at the 
annual meeting or some important 
gatherine that will give weight to 


the presentation. 


We've got to tell them— 
and tell them again! 


We have to use every method 
our imaginations can devise to tell 
the non-members ahout the advan- 





tages of membership. It seems so 
clear to all of us that it is hard to 
understand that non-members don’t 
see those advantages. Yet. human 
beings are that way. 

We must use direct mail, bulle- 
tins. bulletin board displays, radio 
and TY, 


personal contact 


member publications, 
and just every 
way in the book to call non- 
members’ attention to the advan- 
tages of credit union membership. 
There is no question but that high- 
ly publicized membership drives 
do reach some people who have 
not been reached by every other 
method we have used. 


They have to be “tuned in” 


All the TV broadcasting in the 
world would be wasted if the TV 
sets at home were not turned on 
and tuned in to the proper chan- 
nel. One of these days when there 
is a special drive going on or when 
member 
word, a non-member’s eyes will 


some drops a_ casual 
light up and he will say, “Joe, why 
didn’t you tell me about this cred- 
it union years ago?” You will be 
flabbergasted — but the real an- 
swer is that only then was this non- 
member's mind “tuned in” to pick 
up that credit union message that 
you had been beaming to him for 
years! 

So, we keep telling the non- 


members—and telling them—and 
telling them again! Some day 


they'll be tuned in—and_ then 
they'll get that message! 
H. Vance Austin 
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The strained relationship between CL NA 
and the CUNA Mutual Insurance Society came 
close to snapping at the quarterly meetings in 
February. 


Accused for some time of setting its own course 
without consulting the organized movement. 
CUNA Mutual precipitated the present crisis last 
November when it announced plans to set up a 
casualty company wholly owned by CUNA Mu- 
tual. 

The executive committee of CUNA and 22 
league boards have asked CUNA Mutual to put 
off this decision until the directors of CUNA can 
discuss it at their a.unual meeting in May. Febru- 
ary 12 the CUNA Muiual board voted this down, 
but decided to defer action until the company’s 
policyholders’ meeting earlier the same week. 

Charges and counter-charges were passed back 
antl forth between the CUNA executive commit- 
te@ and the CUNA Mutual board. Bulky docu- 
mented pros and cons will flood credit union mail 
looxes this spring. 

If CUNA Mutual refuses to respond to the will 
of the organized movement. warned Julius Stone. 
president of CLUNA, it may be necessary for 
CUNA to find other sources of life insurance for 
affiliated credit unions. The threat gained strength 
when it was announced that the new life insur- 
ance company of the Michigan League has paid 
a 30 percent dividend on loan protection, com- 


pared to CUNA Mutual's 17 percent. 


Consumer credit increased in December 
according to Federal Reserve reports, but it was 
the smallest monthly rise since November 1958. 
Auto loans and home repair loans were down as 
compared with the previous December, but per- 
sonal loans and financing of appliances were up. 
Crédit unions and small loan companies loaned 
more than they did a year ago. 


\ bill to provide “deposit insurance” for 
state-chartered credit unions in Massachusetts has 
been introduced in the legislature, with the spon- 
sorship of a credit union league that has no na- 
tional! affiliation. The affiliated credit unions. 
banded together in the Massachusetts CUNA 
Association, began to combat the bill last month. 
Mislabeled “deposit insurance”, the bill actually 
provides no guarantees of any kind, but gives the 
Banking Commissioner more power to liquidate 
small credit unions. 


An institute to commemorate Msgr. M. M. 
Coady, credit union and cooperative pioneer of 
Nova Scotia, has been established in Antigonish 
at St. Francis Xavier University. 
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The Illinois Share Guaranty Corporation 
has picked up $200,000 of loans for the liquidat- 
ing Armour Employees Credit Union of East St. 
Louis, and made it possible for the credit union 
to pay off its shareholders completely. When the 
Armour plant was closed last summer, the credit 
union had over a million dollars in loans out- 
standing. It is the first big liquidation problem 
handled by the Share Guaranty Corporation. 
which was incorporated in 1956 under special 
legislation. At present, 650 state-chartered credit 
unions in Illinois are covered under the guaranty 
program. 


A stabilization program on the Saskatch- 
ewan pattern has now been set up by the Alberta 
Credit Union League, effective January 1. This 
program is based on a fund in which participating 
credit unions deposit 5 percent of their net profits. 
It is administered by a six man board which 
includes the league managing director E. J. 
Ouellette and also Roy Hughson, W. H. Webber, 
W. W. Glover, G. A. Swales and James Lynn. 


Herman Dooha has been appointed head of 
the Michigan League’s technical assistance divi- 
sion, replacing Bernard (Bud) Barker, who 
hegins a new assignment researching electronic 
bookkeeping 4 William Solar has joined the 
Manitoba League as field representative. ; 
James Parker, on:e managing director of the 
Texas League, has been named a vice president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 
James Findlay and Edwin Yeager have joined 
the field staff of the Pennsylvania League 
Ray C. Ferreira has been named director of 
special services for the California League, suc- 
ceeding Charles E. Sheline, who recently re- 
signed . . . Ray Hyde of the Ontario League 
has joined the CUNA organization department; 
Wayne Hall of the Utah Central Credit Union 
has joined the CUNA insurance services depart- 
ment... Barry Charlebois has been appointed 
office manager and auto insurance supervisor for 
Alberta League, and Bernard Martin has been 
appointed field representative with publicity 
duties, 


Members of the Noble County Credit Union, 
Indiana, have voted to reorganize. This credit 
union, which has never been affiliated with the 
Indiana League or CUNA, turned up a record 
embezzlement of more than $2 000,000 last year 
as a result of which manager Arnold Hobbs went 
to jail. (See The Bridge, August 1959.) The mem- 
bers have taken a 70 percent scaledown and will 
start again, 
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When the plants were closed down 
nobody foresaw a 116-day strike} 


PREPARATIO 


calmly and came through without much trouble. 


“Cive unlimited service 


PAID OFF 


In the steel area around Pittsburgh, credit unions faced the strike 


to anybody who has a strike to deal with, 


a | y' RK members were on strike 
Kk 


x L16 days last year,” says 
»d-year-old Ste phe n E. Krall, a Jones 
& Laughlin stockman and treasurer 
of J & L Hazelwood Employees Fed 
eral Credit Union in Pittsburgh. “The 
effects of this strike will be with us 
Many of ou 

hardships 
But the credit union continued to help 


for a long time to com 


members suffered severe 


them throughout the emergency. The 
members confidence in their credit 
union today is stronger than ever.” 

When the strike began last July 15 
the J & L 
bers, $53,500 in shares, loans amount 
ing to $56,000, and $10,000 in cash 
On November 30-—-five days before 
the members’ first pos strike payday 


credit union had 500 mem 


the group had the same number of 
members, $50,790 in shares, outstand- 
ing loans amounting to $61,800, and 
a cash balance of $3,600. During 
these four and one-half months J & L 
made 126 loans--more than twice the 
number of loans granted during the 
preceding five-month period 

During the strike, the credit union 
restricted all share and loan payments 
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for living expenses to a single weekly 
check of $50 per member. But mem- 
bers were free to borrow or withdraw 
additional funds for car. 
rent or utility payments. 


mortgage, 


At strike’s end, some 98 percent of 
the J & L loans were delinquent. Only 
those which had been refinanced dur- 
ing the strike were current. But by 
mid-December within two weeks 
after the first post-strike payday—85 
percent of the delinquent members 
had completely wiped out their inte: 
est backlog. 


Loyalty demonstrated 


“Our repayment experience since 
the strike’s end has shown us that the 
members have a real feeling of loyalty 
toward the credit union.” says Stephen 
Krall. “We do not have payroll deduc- 
tion. Some of us wondered what the 
members would do with their first 
paychecks after months of dire need. 
But our concern was misplaced and 
Dozens of members. 
whose families had just gone through 
four and one-half months of privation. 
made it a point of honor to seek m 


unnecessary. 


is the advice of one credit union officer 


out and make interest payments. A 
few even made payments on the prin- 
cipal of their loans.” 

Krall continues, “Our board de- 
cided that we could not and should 
not remind the members of their 
credit union obligations until they 
have had time to buy some of the 
necessities whose purchase had to be 
postponed during the strike. We stood 
by this decision. Every payment on 
interest and principal which we re- 
ceived last December was made at the 
member's own initiative. We feel that 
there could be no stronger proof of 
the value of character as security for 
a credit union loan.” 

How did other steel groups weather 
the strike? Their experiences varied, 
a Bridge survey of eleven Pennsyl- 
vania credit unions reveals. Eight of 
these groups were on strike for the 
full 116 days. In two credit unions 
the strike lasted only a few weeks. 
And one group was laid off for twen- 
ty-five days because of lack of ma 
terials. 

The assets of these eleven credit 
unions vary from $61,000 to $2.8 
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million, their members from 370 to 
4,036, and their age from 17 to 25 
years. They serve a combined mem- 
bership of nearly 17,000. Their joint 
assets exceed $10 million. 

“Strikes are nothing new to us,” 
points out communications repairman 
John E. Parfitt, treasurer of Edgar 
Thomson Works Employees Federal 
Credit Union in Braddock, Pennsyl- 
vania. “We’ve had many strikes in 
our industry. We know how to handle 
them.” 

How did these experienced Penn- 
sylvania groups handle their strike 
problems? Each developed its own 
procedures. But in several respects. 
the eleven groups adopted similar 
prac tices. 

® Advance planning. Each of 
the eleven groups prepared itself for 
the strike. The timing and extent of 
these preparations varied. One credit 
union made its plans as early as Jan- 
uary, 1959. Two other groups waited 
until July and September, respec- 
lively. But the majority completed 
their preparations between February 
and June. Comments one treasurer, 
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“We knew that the strike was coming. 
Of course we had no way of guessing 
its length. But it would have been 
foolhardy had we not taken the neces- 
sary steps to get ready for it.” 

The extent of pre-strike prepara- 
tions varied substantially from group 
to group. But each of them sought to 
strengthen its cash and liquidity posi- 
tion. Some groups made very detailed 
plans concerning lending and with- 
drawal policies. And a few made ar- 
rangements with their labor union 
and company management to assure 
continuous access to the credit union 
office. 

© Business as usual. Through- 
out the strike (or lay-off) weeks, the 
eleven credit unions kept their offices 
open on a “business as usual” basis. 
One group which during normal times 
has no specific office hours, made it a 
point to announce regular hours for 
the strike period. And three groups 
arranged to double their business 
hours to improve membership serv- 
ices. 

“Ordinarily our office is open for 
six hours weekly,” reports treasurer 


Ralph Zoerb of Spang Chalfant Etna 
Employees Federal Credit Union in 
Pittsburgh. “But during the strike we 
were open twenty hours each week. 
We also changed our disbursement 
procedure. Normally we write checks 
only once each week. But throughout 
the strike we made daily disburse- 
ments. This practice enabled us to 
meet our members’ emergency needs 
more quickly. It also saved the mem- 
bers the cost of extra carfare and 
gasoline.” 

® Emergency loan policies. 
The majority of the treasurers re- 
port that their groups continued nor- 
mal loan policies throughout the 
strike. But they discouraged unneces- 
sary borrowing. Comments Frank 
Tokay of Donora (Pa.) Wire Works 
Employees Federal Credit Union in 
Donora: “We told our members when 
the strike began that we would con- 
tinue to operate normally. We did just 
that. During the early weeks we even 
made a considerable number of auto- 
mobile loans for 1959 cars. At no time 
did we place any restriction on bor- 
rowing. But when members were re- 
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Gloria Mahalko is treasurer of Page Steel and Wire 
Federal Credit Union at Monessen. Clifford P 
M ye rs is president 


Stephen E. Krall, fond father, is treasurer at J & L 
Hazelwood Employees Federal Credit Union, Pitts- 


burgh 





ceptive to the suggestion to econ- 
omize, we encouraged them to keep 
their borrowing and_ withdrawals 
down.” 

Duquesne Works Employees Fed- 
eral Credit Union of Duquesne used 
a slightly different approach. Its 
membership of 3.526 had shares of 
$2.474,030 on June 30, 1959. Five 
months later—before the group's first 
post-strike payday—Duquesne had 
3.528 members with $2.380.944 in 
shares. During this period Duquesne 
made loan and withdrawal payments 
of $750,000. 

Says Duquesne’s treasurer, Ray- 
mond Steputis. “Our board asked the 
credit committee to change its liberal 
loan policy to a conservative one for 
the duration of the strike. The com- 
mittee granted loans throughout the 
strike, even for automobiles and other 
capital purchases. It conserved our 
funds by telling the members to bor- 
row minimum amounts and to return 
later if more funds should be needed. 
But if a member was able to convince 
the committee of his needs, then he 
was able to obtain the amount for 
which he had applied. We had ade- 
quate funds throughout the strike 


period.” 


Several groups found it necessary 


to adopt more restrictive policies. 
Edgar Thomson Works reduced its 
character loans to $200 plus shares. 
Iron and Steel Employees Federal 
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Credit Union, Donora, established 
several classes of borrowers with sig- 
nature loan limits from $100 to $400. 
And Pittsburgh Forgings Federal 
Credit Union, Coraopolis, set a $100 
limit for unsecured loans. “We had 
to discriminate in favor of seniority,” 
reports treasurer H. H. Hoover. “We 
felt that we could lend only to mem- 
bers with enough seniority to assure 
their return after the strike.” 

® Finding enough cash. Plan- 
ning for maximum liquidity before 
the strike paid off handsomely, the 
surveyed treasurers report. “But this 
still doesn’t mean that we were able 
through the strike 
much additional hard work,” explains 


to get without 
one of them. “Our advance prepara- 
tion only laid the foundation on which 
we built continuously as the strike 
progressed.” 

Eight of the eleven groups liquid- 
ated some of their investments during 
the strike. These investments were of 
two kinds—savings and loan associ- 


ation certificates and government 
bonds. Each of the eight credit unions 
cashed in some savings and loan as- 
sociation investments; the total for all 
groups was slightly above $1 million. 
Only two groups liquidated govern- 
ment bonds; the amounts were $50,- 
000 and $32,000. 

Six of the survey groups borrowed 
from $5,000 to $540,000 during the 


strike. They obtained these funds 
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from credit unions, banks and sav- 


ings and loan associations. Most 
groups borrowed from one credit 


source only. But at least two credit 
both banks 


and credit unions. One group made 


unions borrowed from 
use of all three credit sources. 


Interest charges for these loans 
varied sharply. The most favorable 
rate was 31% percent, the highest was 
0 percent. Average interest charges 
were under 5 percent. 

The cost of borrowing increased as 
the strike lengthened, one treasurer 
found. On August 20 his group had 
borrowed $100,000 from a bank at 
3%, percent. But 
September 30, his credit union paid 
5 percent for a $50,000 bank loan. 

Several groups, however, were able 


11 days later, on 


to reduce their net borrowing cost to 
a substantially lower rate. They bor- 
rowed up to $9,000 from savings and 
loan associations, using their $10,000 
savings and loan certificates as col- 
lateral. The gross rate of these loans 
was not particularly favorable. But 
the net cost was extremely attractive. 
Explains one treasurer, “By borrow- 
ing from savings and loan associa- 
tions against our certificates, we are 
able to continue to receive a good 
dividend on our investment. And by 
deducting these dividend 
from the gross interest charged for 


earnings 


our loan, we reduced the effective net 
cost of these loans to 1 percent or 142 


LEFT: 


T. W. Read, on the phone, is treas- 
urer of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Monessen Employees Federal 


Credit Union. 


Raymond Steputis (center) is 
treasurer of the Duquesne Works 
Employees Federal Credit Union 
Albert Vash and Arthur Burton are 
assistant troasurers 


percent. During these times of high 
credit cost this is an extremely attrac- 
tive rate.” 

® Board and committee activ- 
ity. Many boards held special meet- 
ings at least once each month during 
the strike. Beyond this, they tried to 
keep in touch with the membership. 
In most cases, board contacts were 
continuous, loose and informal. 
committee functions 
continued normally during the strike 


None of the 


extraordinary 


Supervisory 


weeks. groups reports 


activities by their su- 
pervisory committees. 

But credit committees were very 
active throughout the strike. Their 
work required much extra time. In 
many groups the committeemen met 
daily. 

One large credit union required all 
borrowing members to make new loan 
applic ations every two weeks whether 
or not they needed additional funds. 
Reports the treasurer of this group. 
“This device helped us to stay in close 
contact with our borrowers. It also 
enabled us to keep our loans up to 
date.” 

® Aids and resources. How 
were the members able to survive four 
months without a paycheck? This 
question puzzles even some of the 
strike-experienced treasurers. 

Credit union loans, and “rainy 
day” withdrawal payments, played an 
important role during the strike, the 
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believe They know that 
ompanies lent lunds to a 

And they say that 

mall part of the 

re ed from 
Other vid received = by trikin 
irve tunel (1) Salvation 


Army food certifiates (2) food 


inother 
meme rship 


ial hanks 


cotnmernre 


ouchers >) union ca h donations 
1) union food donations; (5) local 
inned food drives; and (6) contri 
butions by employees 
ho worked strike 
\ small group of qualifying mem 
Mem 

hers who were laid off because of 
entitled to 


maintenance 


throughout the 
rs obtained public assistance 


materials shortages were 
ipply for unemployment compensa 
tion. And following the strike’s end 
in mid-November, most managements 
offered their returned workers intet 
est-free loat payable in installments 
over one or two months. The amounts 
of these loans varied between $50 and 
S100 

Many members tried to obtain full 
time ofr 
strike. But only a small number wer: 


thle to find either 


part-time work during the 


Part-time employ 
ment was searce, and full-time work 
unavailabk 
After add 
I feel that 
they do not present the full picture 
These 


contributions and part-time earnings 


was almost completely 

Sums up one treasurer, ~ 
mg all ol the se resources, 
loans, withdrawals, donations 
simply were not enough to sustain 
the members’ families for four months 


| belie ve 


further factors which played an impor 


that there are at least two 


tant role in sustaining our members 
during these critical months. (1) Con 
tributions by relatives of the mem 
bers. These were of three kinds: cash. 
goods and free living quarters. (2) 
And additional cash reserves kept 
under mattresses, in sugar boxes. 
stockings and elsewhere.” 

Adds another treasurer, “If our 
assumption of hidden cash reserves 
is correct, then our educational pro- 
gram has failed at least in part. It is 
obvious that we should try to teach 
our members that funds hidden in 
mattresses and sugar boxes are neither 
safe, productive nor helpful to fel 
low-members. And it seems to me that 
the best time to start on a campaign 
of this sort is right now.” 

® Delinquencies. Short-term d 
linquencies rose significantly during 
October and November. In many in 
stances they reached 50 percent. And 
in some credit unions they were as 
high as 95 to 98 percent. 
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But experienced treasurers were 
not alarmed about the sharp rise of 
these 
developments inevitable and purely 
temporary, and were satisfied that the 


horrowing members would meet their 


delinquencies. They consider 


obligations as soon as a new labor 
contract was signed. 

“We've gone through this kind of 
thing before,” explains W. T. Read. 
long-time Pittsburgh 
Steel Monessen Employees Federal 
Credit Union in Monessen. “In the 


treasurer of 


past, our members have resumed pay- 


that the situation could become so 
difficult that share withdrawals would 
also have to be limited. It might be- 
come necessary to invoke a_ waiting 
period.” 

Duquesne Works—*A strike is 
not a strain on credit union philoso- 
phy. It is an opportunity to apply 
and prove its true values. Naturally 
the board and committees must at all 
times bear in mind their responsibil- 
ity to protect their credit union’s in- 
terests. But this does not mean that 
these interests at any point represent 





PREPARATION PAID OFF 


Delinquencies always increase, but the members always 
come in and start paying when the strike is over. 





ments as soon as they could after a 
strike. And we are confident that their 
ictions this time will parallel our 
previous experience. Our members 
view the credit union as a friend who 
stands ready to help them in hard 
times. They are eager to do their part 
to strengthen their credit union so 
that it can help them with future 
needs.” 

® Bringing delinquent loans 
up-to-date. Most of the eight groups 
which bore the full length of the 
strike, are working on a_ two-step 
program to put their members’ loans 
on a current basis. They are collecting 
all unpaid interest, and as soon as the 
interest backlog is cleared up, they 
rewrite the loans through extension 
agreements. 

® Credit union philosophy. 
How much of a strain is a strike on 
credit union philosophy? Can you go 
on indefinitely giving your members 
normal service? Or do you have to 
start protecting your credit union at 
some point? 

The consensus of the eleven Penn- 
sylvania credit unions is that mem- 
bers should receive normal services 
as long as possible. The majority 
agree that there may be a point at 
which the credit union should start 
lo protect itself, But one group would 
continue making loans as long as it 
has funds. 

Here are the views of nine treas 
urers: 

Donora Wire Works—‘“When 
eash on hand or borrowing power 
have gone down to 10 percent of 
shares, then the credit union would 
have to stop making loans and give 
first consideration to share  with- 
drawal requests. It is even possible 


a conflict with the interests of the 
members. The exact contrary is true 
because the real interest of the credit 
union is the interest of its members.” 

Donora Iron and Steel—*! do 
not think that a strike is a strain on 
credit union philosophy. As long as 
the board sets up adequate rules to 
restrict unnecessary borrowing dur- 
ing the strike, there is little danger to 
the credit union’s safety.” 

J & L Hazelwood—‘We turned 
down five loan requests during the 
strike. Four were made by members 
whose payment records before the 
strike had been unsatisfactory. And 
the fifth was from a member who 
wanted to borrow $800 to buy furni- 
ture. We consider this caution in 
granting loans adequate to protect our 
credit union. And we intend to go on 
granting loans as long as we have the 
necessary funds.” 

Page Steel and Wire—‘In a 
previous strike, some three years ago. 
our board decided after six weeks of 
normal operations that it would be 
essential to approve loans only in the 
event of an extreme emergency and 
to limit each member’s share with- 
drawals to $50 per week. Fortunately, 
the strike was settled at the end of the 
sixth week and our board’s emergency 
measure was never put into effect.” 

Pittsburgh Forgings—“We mus! 
protect both the members and _ the 
credit union. We cannot take risks. 
Nevertheless we have to help the 
members in every possible way.” 

Pittsburgh Steel Monessen— 
“If the strike continues, we will have 
to protect our credit union. Other- 
wise, we will protect our members as 
long as we can. 

“We would 


restrict borrowing. 
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if necessary. But we would not 
limit withdrawals unless dire urgency 
should force us to do so. We feel that 
‘as long as we have the policy of hon- 
oring all withdrawals immediately, 
the members’ confidence in us will 
remain constant. And we considet 
this confidence essential to good credit 
union operation.” 

Spang Chalfant Etna—*| think 
that at some point we will have to 
start protecting the members who 
have their savings in the credit union. 
But our board has not decided where 
this point lies.” 


“TRUTH IN CREDIT” 


Edgar Thomson Works—*‘Our 
board decided that we would com- 
pletely stop making loans if our cash 
and investment reserves should drop 
to the $100,000 mark. We did this 
to meet the philosophy of the credit 
union movement: to provide funds for 
a rainy day. We felt that if we should 
go down to $100,000, the rainy day 
would be here. And we believe that 
in such an event we are duty bound 
to protect our saving members and to 
have the funds ready for withdrawal 


as needed.” 


Congressmen find much to admire in the simple 
language of the Federal Credit Union Act. 


(Continued from page 1) 
the merchandise as separated from the 
price of credit. In any event, credit 
is so easy to get that the burden is 
lightly assumed. 

For many products and _ services, 
credit has become a merchandising 
tool. It enables people to own the lat- 
est cars and appliances, to travel now 
and pay later. It is even an income 
tax gimmick. “Use your credit card 
and consolidate your expense records 
for income tax purposes.” 

But credit is more than a merchan- 
dising instrument. It has become a 
profitable line of merchandise in itself. 
The merchant who charges a $5 serv- 
ice fee plus 314 percent monthly in- 
terest on a $100 credit transaction 
comes off far better than a lending 
institution operating at the same 314 
percent rate. The $5 fee shoots the 
“simple annual rate” earned on the 
store’s capital way up. Congress is 
well aware of this. 

In all lines of retailing and service, 
businessmen have sensed that there is 
often more profit in selling credit than 
there is in selling merchandise. So the 
most creative minds of the merchan- 
dising and financial worlds have 
teamed up to invent attractive sales 
arrangements which lure consumers 
into buying credit as well as fancy 
new gadgets and services. 

Department stores are in the bank- 
ing business with revolving credit 
plans; banks are in retailing, with 
credit cards that can be used for 
charge account purchases almost any- 
where in town. With all the high pres- 
sure advertising that promotes these 
services, consumers are helpless to 
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estimate the price they pay for the 
convenience stemming from these 
services. 

Credit merchants have a competi- 
tive advantage over financial institu- 
tions conducting conventional credit 
businesses. Even a bank or small loan 
company states its “price” in terms 
which are easily understood. The cred- 
it merchant sugar-coats his “loan” by 
lumping portions of the financing cost 
into the “price” of the product, or by 
disguising it as a “service” charge. 

Congressional interest in the prob- 
lem was originally aroused by con- 
cern over the continuing rise in the 
volume of consumer debt. The rise 
was $5 billion in 1959 alone, an 
amount exceeded only by 1955, when 
the auto industry ran wild with high 
pressure selling. 


Few favor controls 


A top-heavy Congressional majority 
now seems to agree that consumer 
credit control would be neither prac- 
tical nor effective. On the other hand, 
Congress has no obligation to stand 
by while deceptive promotion is used 
to stimulate over-use of credit. 

The joint economic committee early 
this year raised the issue in its report 
on “Employment, Prices and Growth,” 
with a declaration that one of the 
consumer's major problems when he 
borrows money is a lack of specific 
information on cost. 

“Rates expressed in monthly terms, 
discounts, service charges, and inter- 
est charges based on principal instead 
of the unpaid balance, grossly under- 
state the amount which consumers pay 
for their loans,” the committee said. 


“In addition the terms are often hid- 
den in the small print at the bottom 
of the contract. 

“So that consumers may be more 
fully aware of the actual costs of bor- 
rowing, the report said, “we recom- 
mend that legislation be passed which 
would require that these costs, ex- 
pressed in an annual average interest 
rate on the unpaid balance, should be 
clearly stipulated in all consumer loan 
contracts.” 
intervention is ex- 
pressed at the moment in $.2755, a 
“truth in credit” bill which Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D., Ill.) introduced when 
Congress assembled in January. His 
bill—endorsed _ by Senators 
from both parties—will provide a 
starting point when the banking and 
currency committee has its hearings. 


Congressional 


twenty 


Rewriting is inevitable 


The Douglas Bil! is admittedly a 
rough draft, likely to be substantially 
revised. To get the discussion into 
focus however, it proposes to get 
truthful disclosure of credit costs un- 
der a regulatory system operated by 
the Federal Reserve Board. “Prior to 
the consummation of the transaction,” 
it states, persons who extend credit 
are to provide the borrower “a clear 
statement in writing setting forth the 
total amount of the finance charge to 
be borne by the borrower” and “the 
percentage that such amount bears to 
the outstanding principal obligation, 
or unpaid balance, expressed in terms 
of simple annual interest”, The bill 
applies to residential mortgages as 
well as short-term consumer credit. 

“It is not my purpose,” Senator 
Douglas explains, “to control con- 
sumer credit. I believe the consumer 
is his own best credit manager, pro- 
vided he has all the facts about the 
cost of credit.” 

In too many instances, the Senator 
observes, the consumer who signs a 
document has to be a lawyer to un- 
derstand the fine print, or an expert in 
higher mathematics to compute the 
cost in simple annual terms. “The 
average consumer,” he contends, 
“cannot make national choices in a 
free, competitive economy unless he 
is an informed consumer.” 

Despite widespread support for 
“truth in credit” legislation, the Doug- 
las Bill is likely to go through some 
changes before it emerges from com- 
mittee. 

As it stands now, for example, the 
bill only requires that borrowers get 
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finance charge 
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ing service charge into prices and 
emerging with an interest’ ile 
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Credit 


sumers their best break in terms of 


union certainly rive cor 
reasonable charges and honest disclo 
ure Yet credit unions too will want 
to make sure the banking and cur 
reney. committe exercises care in 
whatever it ultimately reports to the 
Senat 


Under the Douglas Bill 


unions and institutions which are ace 


cre dit 


quately regulated by federal and stat 
agencies might be exempt from the 
credit” program, if the 
decided to 


vrant the exemption Nevertheless. the 


“truth in 
Federal Re cryve Board 
exemption is optional. It couldn't be 
counted on, particularly if the “truth 
in credit” law turns out to be tougher 
than existing regulatory agencies re 
quire 
Annual interest 

On the basis of current approaches 
for example, credit unions might have 
to state their terms as 12 percent “sim 
ple annual interest’, instead of 1 pet 
cent per month as allowed under th 
federal credit 

Actually. the sponsors of the bill are 


quite aware ol the merits of credit 
unions and the federal credit union 
act Fundamentally their probl m 1s 
to arrive at a bill which makes sure 


that the cost olf credit is stated in 
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terms which are readily understand- 
thle, and sufficiently specific so that 
( omp irisons can bee made. 


Inn the 


fine the information the public ought 


search for language to «ke 
lo vet 
if the 


end up borrowing 


it will not be at all surprising 
sponsors of “truth in eredit™ 
from the federal 
credit union act 

Specifically, they look with admira- 
tion at the portion of Sec. 8 (5) whic h 
specifies that credit union oflicers may 
approve loans at rates of interest not 
exceeding | percent per month on un 
paid balance, “inclusive of all charges 
incident to making the loan.” Here. 


vith economy of words and unmistak 


“What difference does it make if the 
yardstick is in terms of a monthly 
rate, which is a widely acceptable 
practice in the consumer credit field. 
instead of an annual rate which would 
distasteful? The 


main thing is to see that the ‘financ- 


be shocking and 


ing rate’ covers all the credit costs the 
purchase assumes. Once the finance 
charge is identified, the consumer has 
a yardstick. whether it is in terms of 
a monthly rate or an annual rate.” 


State vs. federal 
\ “states rights” issue also bulks 
large. Trade groups and state regu- 


latory agencies are becoming more 





Endorsed by CUNA Executive Committee—At 


its quarterly meeting 


February 13 the CUNA executive committee approved in principle the Douglas 


Bill. pointing out that the credit union movement has always believed in clear 


statements of costs that borrowers can understand. 





ible accuracy. they say. Congress has 
expressed for credit unions exactly the 
kind of standard which eliminates any 
doubt of the 


price the consumer is 


paving for credit. 
Any old yardstick 


One of the major controversies to 
be resolved will hinge on the term 
simple annual interest”. Some sup- 
porters of “truth in credit” legislation 
are tightly wedded to this concept. 
They say it provides a clear yardstick 
that puts all loans on a comparable 
base. Others who favor the principle 
of “truth in credit” legislation fear. 
however, that last-ditch efforts to re- 
tain a “simple annual interest” yard- 
stick could wreck the project. 

Much of the country still adheres 
to what is commonly called the “6 per- 


cent folk myth”—that any interest in 


excess of 6 percent annually is “usuri- 


ous. Large numbers disguise some 
of the cost as service charges. or by 
stating it in monthly terms. 

Many reputable businessmen would 
bristle if Congress tried to enforce a 
yardstick. 
unions might be re- 


“simple annual interest” 
Just as credit 
luctant to talk about 12 percent. in- 
terest, so merchants who charge 31% 
percent per month would cringe be- 
fore identifying their businesses with 
}2 percent rales, 

In the credit union act and other 
legislation, Congress has already 
established its 


interest in terms of a monthly rate. 


willingness to state 
“Our purpose is to provide consumers 
with a useful yardstick,” 
interested in this bill. 


say some of 
the experts 


sensitive to the need for “truth in 
credit” protection, but many object 
that a federal program would inter- 
fere with the work already being ac- 
complished at state levels. One view- 
point already heard in Congress is 
that federal “truth in credit” legisla- 
tion should be confined—at least for 
the present—to lending activities of 


federally chartered institutions like 
national banks, savings and loan as- 
sociations and federal credit unions. 

While coverage would be limited, it 
is contended, the changes for early 
approval would be much better. Once 


books, the 


“truth in credit” law would become a 


on the statute federal 
“model law.” States and local author- 
ities would be under continuing pres- 
sure to measure up to the standard. 

Also to be resolved during the com- 
mittee hearings is the matter of 
credit advertising. Many sponsors of 
the legislation are determined to get 
this covered in the bill. Apparently 
the omission in the original draft 
was partly tactical, to assure that the 
Douglas Bill would go to the banking 
and currency committee, which han- 
dles Federal Reserve legislation in- 
stead of the committee on interstate 
which 
would go any bill concerned with the 


and foreign commerce, to 
regulation of advertising. 
Legislation directed at advertising 
in the credit field is likely to lead to 
jurisdictional problems inherent in 
any regulatory plan which seeks to 
influence the action of local business- 
men not engaged in interstate com- 
merce, 


During World War II, the Federal 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE COVERAGE 


Every credit union with one or more employees 
should give serious consideration to the purchase of 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance to provide for 
prompt payment of benefits to injured employees. 
In many states the law requires eligible credit unions 
to carry such insurance; whether compulsory or not, 
it is highly advisable to carry it. Now through its 
procurement facility, CUNA offers you the same 
tonvenience, tailored service, and favorable claims 
policy for Workmen’s Compensation as for the other 
coverages it provides. 


HOW THE PREMIUM IS SET 


The premium to be paid for Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance is based on the amount of the employee 
ayroll, but is subject to an annual minimum premium 
hich varies in several states. The policy will be 
issued on a three-year basis (except in California and 
ashington) to take advantage of a reduced rate. In 
éalculating the three-year premium, the annual pre- 
thium is multiplied by 3, then the total is reduced 


*Plahs for other areas now being studied. 


Poitl ) WELT ARITL ae 


UNDERWRITTEN BY EMPLOYERS MUTUALS OF WAUSAU 
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$10 ($8 in Pennsylvania and Delaware). The coverage 
is underwritten by Employers Mutuals of Wausau, 
one of the larger companies in this field of insurance. 


SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES TO CONSIDER 


If your credit union employees are also employees of 
the employer in whose field of membership the credit 
union operates, it may be possible to name the credit 
union on the employer’s Workmen’s Compensation 
policy. If your credit union seems to qualify on this 
basis, investigate this possibility before you arrange 
for a policy of your own. 


- FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ...——— 


To obtain complete information—or a quotation— 
write to CUNA Insurance Services, Box 431, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Give the number of employees ( part -time 
and full-time) in your credit union, and the estimated 
amount of annual payroll paid by your credit union. 











Coverage under this program is not available in 
states having monopolistic funds — (Arizona, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Ohio, West Virginia, and Wyoming). 


| 
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Reserve Board under the wai powers 


it was able to prevent advertising of 


consumer credit terms which con 


flicted with the government's Regula 


tion W In peacetime, the Reserve 
Board might not be able to enforce a 
disclosure law in advertising. particu 
larly by small retailers 

Even the kederal Ii ide Commi 
on. which is re ponsible for the en 
lorcement of laws against deceptive 
idvertising. faces jurisdic tional issue 
when it attempts to deal with retatles 
who operate entirely ithis 1 state 


1rotse dl 


With so senators 


ibout deceptive credit howe er. the 


many 


SAVINGS IN CANADA 


FTC can be expec ted to explore de- 
vices to encourage truthful disclosure 


of credit terms. One answer may be 


through the Commission’s bureau of 
consultation. which often goes beyond 
legal 

levels of truthfulness in advertising. 
Along this line, the FTC might be 
induced to consider a trade practice 


formalities to obtain higher 


conference, in an effort to induce 
financial institutions, business associ 
tions and others to agree on adver 
lising procedures whi h would assure 
the consumer that he would have cleat 


information about the true cost of his 


credit pure hases 


More than half of the savings accounts 
in Canadian banks contain less than $100 


(Continued from page 3) 

If you analyze the figures for th 
liquid asset holdings of Canadian in 
dividuals and families, for instance 
you find that only 28.3 percent hav: 
no liquid issets. Some 37 percent—a 
total of nearly six million peopl 
have potential savings of $1,000 o1 
more. Here is a breakdown of aver 
age holding of liquid assets, by in 
come groups: 





Average Liquid 


Income Assets Holding 
Under $1,000 $ 943 
$1 ,000-$1 999 $1,040 
$2,000-$2,999 $1,033 
$3,000-$3,999 $ 788 
$4,000-$4,999 $1,461 
$5,000-$6,999 $1,684 
$7,000-$9,999 $3,706 
$10,000 and over $8,952 





It’s impracticable to break down 


these 
groups, but here are the average 


liquid asset holdings of the $5-7.000 


figures into savings by age 


annual incomes group: 





Average 
Age Group Liquid Holdings 
29 and under $ 753 
30-39 $ 933 
40-49 $ 970 
50-64 $2,280 
65 and over $4,367 





There are no statistics in show how 


savings vary among occupational 
groups in Canada, but it might be 
helpful for credit unions to study this 
table, showing the average income of 


various occupational groups. 
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Average 
Occupation Income 
Architects and engineers $14,581 
Doctors and surgeons $13,978 
Lawyers and notaries $13,244 
Accountants $10,879 
Dentists $10,234 
Investors $ 6,233 
Other professionals $ 5,711 
Salesmen $ 5,354 
Business proprietors $ 5,238 
Fishermen $ 3,754 
Farmers $ 3,939 
Nurses $ 2,335 





Geography also plays a great part 
Canadian’s 
Most people, of course, have little 
choice about where they work. But 
credit union members in the follow- 


in the earning power. 


ing dozen cities have the good luck to 
be working in the areas where Cana- 
dians earn the most money 





Average 
(per capita) 

City Income 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont $4,460 
Sarnia, Ont. $4,418 
Sudbury, Ont. $4,279 
St. Catharines, Ont $4,236 
Flin Flon, Man. $4,210 
Trail, B.C. $4,181 
Oshawa, Ont. $4,154 
Welland, Ont $4,137 
Calgary, Alta. $4,118 
Brampton, Ont. $4,111 
Vancouver, B.C. $4,106 
Hamilton, Ont. $4,105 





Considering this high level of earn- 
ing, it is surprising that Canadian 
hank savings accounts are not larger. 
Of the total of 9,541,142 savings ac- 
counts in Canadian banks at the end 
of 1958, 5,005,640 contained less 
than $100. Another 2,987,386 held 


between a hundred and a thousand 
dollars, while less than 70,000 ac- 
counts were for over $10,000. Cana- 
da’s nine chartered banks, inciden- 
tally, in 1958 had net operating earn- 
ings of $153 millions. 

An increasing share of Canadian 
savings have been going into pension 
plans, thus draining off funds which 
might otherwise go to credit unions 
and other savings agencies. There are 
now about six hundred trusteed pen- 
sion plans operating in the country, 
covering close to a million employees. 
While 20 percent of those covered 
make no contribution to their plans, 
the balance of the employees con- 
tribute more than $200 millions a 
year. They have increased the assets 
held by these funds to over three 
billion dollars. As more and more 
union contracts are demanding some 
form of pension plan in their con- 
tracts, this promises to be a rapidly 
growing field for the investment of 
Canadian savings. 





Share Capital, Deposits and Total 
Assets per Member in Canadian credit 


unions 1958 
Per member 
Share Total 
capital Deposits assets 
Province — dollars — 
Newfoundland 98 4 115 
Prince Edward 
Island 125 i 154 
Nova Scotia 192 5 215 
New Brunswick 156 2 174 
Quebec 
Desjardins 35 480 543 
Que. League 284 — 298 
Mtl. Fed'n. 57 774 890 
Ontario 236 59 335 
Manitoba 278 58 374 
Saskatchewan 415 93 547 
Alberta 293 17 334 
British Columbia 385 21 453 


(In Quebec, the oldest and largest 
group is the French-speaking Desjar- 
dins group, in which most savings are 
handled in deposit accounts. Else- 
where, however, practices vary little.) 





About a quarter of the average 
Canadian family’s income goes for 
food; another 17 percent is spent on 
housing, fuel, light and water. Nine 
percent is paid for clothing, and a 
significant 10 percent is spent on buy- 
ing and operating the family automo- 
bile. Recreation, reading, smoking 
and alcohol account for nearly 8 per- 
cent. 

Failure to save more explains the 
great amount of foreign capital that 
has been flowing into Canada since 
World War II. The U. S., for example, 
has been pouring investment capital 
into Canada at the astonishing rate of 
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inform your 

members with 
MONTHLY 
MAILINGS 
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what *CU”’ is 

“CU” presents a timely cartoon message, usable by any 
credit union. It’s printed in one color on one side of an 
8's x 11” sheet of mimeo stock, with generous imprint area 
at the bottom. Use the blank reverse side for your news 
letter, either as a self-mailer or as an envelope stuffer 
Can be used as a poster, too. Order “CU” by annual 
subscription or order on a monthly basis. Annual subscrip- 
tion rate: 


; 1-99 100-499 500-999 1000-9999 
8'_ x11” ; printed on 


one side in one color 1.75C 1.35C 12.00M 

another way 
to create 
a good 

impression 


Order now from your league supply 


department if your league does not 


have a supply department, order from 





Box 333, Madison 


distribute 
“UMBRELLA’”’ 
and *“Cu’’ 


make your message 
more inviting, 
more readable 





art cS ith x 
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what “UMBRELLA”’ is 


“Umbrella” is an easy-to-read, fact-filled membership publi- 
cation; one sheet of mimeo stock, 8%, x 11”. It’s printed in 
two colors on one side and left blank on the other, ready for 
the addition of your message. The combination of Um 
brella’s informative features and your own special message 
for your members makes it a valuable combination piece 
Order “Umbrella” by annual subscription or order on a 
monthly basis. Annual subscription rate: 


” ' 100-499 500-999 1000-9999 
8s x 11”; printed on 


one side in two colors 2.00C 1.75C 15.00M 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE A TWO-COLOR LETTERHEAD 


A good two-color letterhead can win friends for your credit union. In addition, it 
increases readership of your message, and helps promote service. CUNA Supply 
Cooperative now has a selection of attractive stock letterhead styles, adaptable to 
your credit union’s needs. They’re colorful and smartly designed—excellent prestige 
builders. Write for complete details. 


CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 


. Box 800, Hamilton, Ontar 





March, 1960 








*3 million a day since 1917. and 
American investors now control over 
half of the country 


prises, This is not an unfriendly is 


~ produr tive enter 


ision, but if Canadians wish to cor 


tinue exercising control over their 
economi destinies in the next de ade. 
they will collectively and individually 
have to save even harder than they 


did in the last ten vears 


MONEY AND DIVORCE 


Adequate income isn't adequate for people 


who don't 


Continued trom page 14 


ponsibility of looking after the fam 
ys hnances 
Qiten it is difficult with the high 


ost of livin taxes and so on. for the 
husband to meet the financial de 
mands of his family with his limited 


Phere is 


tion to buy on credit 


ilways a big tempta 
Medical bills 
With such 


preeccaerie 


may ¢ rop up tithe xpectedly 


1 hand-to-mouth existence there isnt 
much time left for romances The fi 
nancial problems that arise in olten 
lead to bickering. drinking. adultery 
ind eventually to divorce Phe wile 


too, may look to someone else for the 
romance that has been blotted out by 
domestic squ ibbles over material mat 
ters 

The divorce that follows may solve 


one proble m. but this is replaced by a 


rreate! proble m of supporting two 
households on one income The hus 
hand cant be expected to live in a 


hole in the wall The needs of the 
hildren probably suffer more than 
those of anyone els 

The effects of the broken home are 
saves Wilkie and it as the 


indirect effects which are most far 


manifold 


reaching. The children may become 
delinquent because of the unhealthy 
home environment: this in turn al 
fects the entire community 
“Lnsatisfactory financial circum 
stances may do great damage to the 
When a 
fellow loses his job, his wife will as a 
rule stick by him. On the other hand 


she may chide him about his inability 


hushand’s self-confidence 


lo keep a job Her family may jump 
on him. He may take to drinking. con 
sorting with other women and even 
tually leave home. Serious conditions 
uch as these follow rather than pre 
cede strained economic circum 
lances. 

Judge Wilkie points out that credit 
nions have often been the only 
ource of funds for families with 
emergene y expenses, but that credit 


unlons have also rendered a dissery 
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know how to handle a budget. 


ce sometimes by making money too 
iwailable. “A fellow with a family to 
support may take undue advantage of 


the opportunity to borrow money,” 


savs Wilkie. ” 


sive car which he doesn’t need and 


vet himself a big. expen- 


then be unable to provide for his fam 
ilys necessities after meeting the 
monthly 
bile 
Judge Wilkie cites three divorce 


cases in which the husbands had more 


payments on the automo- 


than adequate incomes but where 
common-sense reasoning about money 
matters was lacking: 

\ young man was set up in business 
by his father. His operating capital, 
however, was not what it should have 
been. The wife felt that her spouse had 
“arrived” and she spent money ae- 
cordingly. They became ardent party- 
goers; the husband’s business fell to 
pieces and the marriage failed. 


Their 


every prospect of SUCCeSS They had 


marriage had begun with 


heen deeply in love, had courted for a 
long time and had a fine relationship 
with their children. Yet. due to fool- 
ish extravagance their marriage failed. 


Disappointed his wife 


Another hushand tried to 
make a go of the sign business. but he 


young 


didn't have that certain something 
necessary for success. His wife was 
disappointed and did not hesitate to 
let him know it. He quit his business 
and got a job tending bar. Again his 
wife was disappointed and expressed 
herself fully. He started keeping com- 
pany with another woman, and even- 
tually left home. The marriage fell 
apart because of the husband’s_ in- 
ability to satisfy the needs of his fam- 
ily and because of his wife’s nagging 
dissatisfaction with his failures. 

\ professional man with a big in- 
come had everything he needed, ap- 
parently, for a happy marriage. His 
wife, however, did not realize the ex- 
penditures required for her husband’s 
business; she seemed only aware of 
the gross income figure. They bought 


a beautiful house and furnished it ac- 


cording to the wife’s extravagant 


tastes. They became so deeply in- 
debted, in spite of his large income. 
that he became a kind of indentured 
servant. He began running around 
with his secretary and it was not long 
before his marriage broke up. This 
man and wife, too, had been in love. 
His income was actually more than 
enough to provide his family with all! 
the comforts of life. Yet. because of a 
basic inability to negotiate the family 
budget, tragedy entered their lives. 

Judge Wilkie offers two suggestions 
for avoiding financial stress: The 
couple should be realistic about their 
means, and they should have as a 
basis for their relationship an appre- 
ciation of spiritual values. “Those who 
attend church regularly.” observed 
Wilkie. 


prec edence over the material. 


“will give spiritual matters 


First things first 

“Such couples have a two-fold ad- 
vantage. They are not so apt to get 
involved in money problems because 
material things are not uppermost in 
their minds; and when such couples 
are faced with crucial problems, be 
they financial or otherwise, they are 
hetter prepared to handle them wisely 
and successfully.” 

James J. McDonald, former divorce 
counsel for the state of Wisconsin, be- 
lieves that the complexities of modern 
life have done much to raise the di- 
vorce rate. “In the old days, there 
were no cars, TV sets or installment 
McDonald. “With all 


these temptations, it is important to 


plans.” says 


have your feet on the ground before 
entering the responsibility of mar- 
riage. The best preventive of marital 
trouble is for the couple to know and 
understand one another before marry- 
ing. 

“The vast majority of couples seek- 
ing divorce.” he: points out, “are those 
with little more in the way of personal 
possessions than the clothes on their 
back. But whether the 
meager or large, it is essential for both 


income is 


parties to know how much money is 
coming in as well as how much is 
going out. Budgeting is a must.” 

The family court counselor for Mil- 
waukee County, Jeremiah Kelly, sums 
up the problem of financial stress in 
marriage by ascribing it entirely to 
selfishness. “Selfishness,” says Kelly, 
“is the failure of men and women to 
respect the rights, duties and obliga- 
tions imposed on them by the natural 
and moral law of God.” 
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For Accurate Contro/ 


The Voucher Check of Wide Acceptance 








on 


Compare the Tailored Safety 








THE NAME OF YOUR CREDIT UNION 


ANYWHERE, U.S.A. 


‘ 


| |C0TTRE MAN WITH THE UMBRELLA 
| |MAY BE PLACED HERE FOR CREDIT 
UNIONS AFFILIATED WITH C 
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Features of this Karbon-Out 
Credit Union Voucher Check 





ANYWHERE, U, 8. A. EES aA 19. No. This Voucher Check, with duplicate and trip- 
licate, is especially designed to comply with 

Pay. — —_— -$— internal control systems developed by Credit 
Unions. 

ed It provides three complete, item- 


THe Name or Your Bank 


THE Name of Your Creor Union 


ized records of payment with one 
writing, including two detachable 
carbon copies with the same 





ANYWHERE, U. 6. A. 


serial number for journal and 
ledger postings. 








Fully personalized with the 





] 


on 
fee ype ee eee 
SHARES f 





names of your Credit Union and 
Bank, imprinted in black ink. 


Your choice of account head- 
ings and type matter at bottom 
of voucher where asterisks are 
shown; the balance of litho- 
graphing is permanent. 


4 
2 
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With Lithographers Union 
Label and Little Man symbol 
(for credit unions affiliated with 
CUNA). 


© 








YOUR CREDIT UNION 
ANYWHERE, U. 5. A. 


THIS TRIPLICATE KARBON-OUT 








SYSTEM VOUCHER 


Of a | = Ol Oa oh ©] aT = nd ot 1) 1 O10 
BE A MUST WITH ALL CREDIT UNIONS 





Money Orders can Now be Sold! 
A Valued Service to your Members 


The provision which permits all Federal Credit Unions to 
sell negotiable checks and money orders to members, 
and to cash checks and money orders for a fee. 






THE NAME OF YOuR CREDIT UNION 


AnTOnene, uo a 
ANYWHERE. U.S. A 
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ACCOUNTS PAYABLE CHECK 
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Personalized with the names of your Credit Union and its 
designated Bank, including Lithographers Union Label, 
in biue ink 
Tamper proof safety tint and water marked paper back- 
] > ground, with Credit Union motto, and Little Man symbol 
(for credit unions affiliated with CUNA). 
2> 


NEARLY 2,000 CREDIT UNIONS ARE NOW USING OUR QU 


Three automatic records of each check for your protec- 
tion. Copies and Karbon-Out as desired. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE 


Protectu Bank- 
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A tamper proof check with the same Credit Union design 
and tinted background, imprinted with the name of your 
Credit Union and its bank, Little Man symbol (for credit 
unions affiliated with CUNA), and Credit Union motto, 
and your choice of two stubs. 


ALITY, UNION-MADE FORMS AND WINDOW MACHINE PASS-BOOKS 


S FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


Note Corporation 


Dept. C + 4048-58 Schubert Avenue « Chicago 39, Illinois 








ADVERTISEMENT 
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“Its for you. It says your Bridge subscription has expired.” 
“Lend me two dollars till pay day, will you, Fred?” 


/ 
/ ‘al 


Just in case you get marooned on a desert island, you really ought to have subscriptions for all 
your directors and committee members. It’s a way to reward them for their service, and it’s a way 
to keep them thinking and interested. 
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BEEFING UP THE CHAPTER 


Working out programs for small credit unions 
is a need that several think important. 


(Continued from page 11) 
sions. We need spec ial workshop Sses- 
sions for new and small credit unions. 
A committee of experienced credit 
unionists to work with us individually 
would help a lot. The newer credit 
unions are not getting step-by-step in- 
structions in operating procedures. As 
a result, we don’t know what to do 
and we're falling behind. Each year 
| have to make mor reports to the 
state. the League and the « hapter, but 
nobody ever explains them to me.” 

Grant Burke agrees. His little 
PRCO Credit Union. with $11,000 as- 
cts and 60 potential membership, will 
never rival the Bank of America, but 
he would like to do a better job. “We 
small groups need more chapter aid 
in operations and procedures,” he 
says. 

Other credit union officers in the 
chapter make a variety of suggestions 
for programs: 

© Speakers, “Programs should be 
carefully prepared and feature worth- 
while speakers,” says E. L. Shurtliff, 
chapter. 
“Nothing is more discouraging than a 


secretary-treasurer of the 


meeting which leaves everybody with 
a feeling they have wasted thei: 
time.” 

* Right night. “We've held meet- 
ings on Saturday nights and Friday 
nights,” says Shurtliff, “but neither 
was good. Now we're going to try 
Thursday.” 

Advance notice. “We should set 
meeting dates at least a month in ad- 
vance,” suggests Joe Garcia. “Meet- 
ing notices should be sent to all mem- 
bers of board and committees. This 
would raise the mailing costs, I admit, 
but I think it would bring out more 
people.” 

* Education. There shouldn’t be 
any meetings that are just business 
meetings, Herbert Pember believes. 
He is treasurer of Pocahy Federal 
Credit Union. “At least a short edu- 
cational session. even if it’s only 
twenty minutes, would help make the 
meetings more interesting,” he says. 

* Panels. 
panel session should be a regular part 
of chapter meetings, says John G. 


A “quiz the experts” 


March, 1960 


treasurer of the Bannock 
Steel Credit Union. 


* Workshops. The League’s bur- 


den in co-sponsoring workshops should 


Hanson. 


be reduced: the chapter should carry 
more of the load, believes Arnold 
Trappett. who is a vice president of 


your 
supervisory 
Or examining 
committee will f 


accomplish more 


the League. “We need more work- 


shops,” Trappett says, “to help incom- 
ing officers and to brush up experi- 
enced officers.” 

Herbert Pember and Richard La- 
Mothe—LaMothe is treasurer at Idaho 
State College—-both like specialized 
“One.” comments La- 
Mothe, “should deal with membership 
drives.” John A. Gochenour of the 
Pocatello thinks there 
should be one on building up credit 


Ww orkshops. 


Carpenters 


union assets. Gochenour also suggests 
there should he a workshop on how 


lo encourage maximum savings be 






... If you follow these suggestions 


M Keep informed about your duties. 


Study the manuals, 


talk to experienced committee members, use the latest 
training aids, and attend meetings. 


MM Make a surprise verification of cash on hand and in the 


bank periodically — 


in addition to the one performed with 


the surprise members’ account verification. 


Keep a close check on inactive accounts. 


If a general 


ledger control account is set up for inactive shares, be 
sure that your committee maintains a list of the names 
of the members and their account balances. 


lM Make certain that all credit union checks are accounted 


for, including spoiled or voided checks. 


Under no cir- 


cumstances should a check be destroyed. 


Your credit union can secure bond coverage with a maximum 
limit equal to the total assets of the credit union, not in 


excess of $1,000,000 


or $2,000,000 optional bond coverage 
if total assets are $1,000,001 or more). 


Compare this with 


your present bonding protection, and request complete 


details now. 


WRITE FOR 576 BONDING FOLDER 


ISSUED AND 


CUNA Insurance Services 


BONDING 


Beek ook, Pe. Bee enek. ba, | 





HAMILTON ONTARIO 
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lore age 55. lor the insurance beneht 

Filling out forms is a problem for 
credit unions that bothers Vir Lucille 
Martin ind she thinks there should 
he a work hop on this Forme! treas 
Parisian, Mrs. Martin 


iVs Incomplets lorms have used 


urer of Troy 


us no end of worry. If we could learn 
some method of overcoming the mem 
bers’ reluctance to fill out forms com 
ple tely. we could improve our service 
lo ha e to look for 
ind ask them to « omple te their 
ind it takes time 

* Trouble-shooting. The chap 


It's embarrassing 
people 
paperwork 


ter should have 1 special 
shooting committee suggests of 
heer If every new credit union had 
i roster of the members of this com 


mittee, it could ask for help ind eet 
if quickly 


Other proposals that are made in- 
clude an education committee, an in- 
terlending committee, a central book- 
kee ping se rvice and possibly, to house 
the latter, a chapter building 

Looking over the record of the 
credit unions in the chapter, it is in- 
teresting to note that nine credit 
unions in the area had loans in excess 
of share balances at the time of the 
survey. Eight of these were credit 
unions with regular attendance rec- 
ords at chapter meetings. However, it 
is not easy to prove mut h one way or 
the other about the good effects of 
chapter meetings at the present time. 
What is significant is that the credit 
unions of Pocatello are doing pretty 
well now, but they are not satisfied 
with the record. They want to do bet- 
ter, and they want the chapter to play 
its part 


FOR BETTER HOUSING 


Setting up a housing cooperative is not 
simple. An expert has to be called in early. 


(Continued trom page 


ficiaries. Under this type 
land) Mm 


empte d by munic ipalitic : 


buildings not 


real estate taxes up to 50 year 
Redevelopment companies — 
hese companies are desiened o meet 
the needs of middle-income families 
is handled mainly by 
but they can be used 
in combination with FHA. Under the 
Redevelopment 


Their financing 
private sources 
Compani Law ! 
city may condemn property and sell 
it toa redevelopment corporation 
The city may exempt from taxa 
tion. for a period not to exceed 
vears, the value of the project over 
and above the assessed iluation of 
the land and buildings in the area 
before the project was undertaken 
A contract between the developer and 
the city fixes the rentals other 
conditions applicable to the construr 
tion and management of the project 
Title I developments—The« 
henefit both 


upper-income groups The vy are either 


projects middle and 
publicly or privately financed 

litle | of the Federal Housine Net 
authorizes municipalities lo acquire 
substandard areas and to sell them 
below requisition cost for redevelop 
ment by private investors or publi: 
agencies for predominantly residen 


tial uses The federal eovernment’s 
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Housing and Home Finance Agency 
makes a capital grant of two-thirds of 
the write-down, and the municipality 
ibsorbs the balance of the loss by pro- 
viding public improvements or cash. 
Under a constitutional amendment 
whi h bee aime effec tive in New York 
last November, the state may share 
one-half of the city’s one-third cost 
in Title I redevelopments. 

Credit union groups planning to 


sponsor a cooperative housing de- 
velopment should allow ample time 
for its completion after all the details 
are worked out. says Roger Schafer. 
secretary of United Housing Founda- 
tion. “To avoid disappointments, | 
would suggest that prospective cO- 
operator-tenants he told that a year 
or two may pass between making the 
full down payment and actual oe- 
cupancy of the project.” 

Adds Ralph Lippman. United Hous- 
ing Foundation’s secretary of com- 
munity services: “To start a housing 
co-op. the credit union group should 
sel up a separate corporation. It 
should hire the necessary know-how 
hoth in the co-op and in the housing 
fields. To be as economical as possible. 
a co-op housing project should have 
hetween 400 and 500 units. Develop- 
ments of this size can afford a full- 
lime manager.” 

On the subject of mortgages, Lipp 


man has this to say: “In my estimate 


the mortgage on a co-op housing proj- 
ect should run for 40 or more years. 
| would consider it impractical to 
have a mortgage which is paid off 
in less than 40 years.” 


IN THE MAIL 
To the Editor: 

I have read the article, 5 Men in 
Trouble, with interest. Our credit 
union has had several similar expe- 
riences. 

A copy of a form letter sent to each 
of Mr. _._.....’s creditors in a 
recent case is enclosed for your infor- 
mation. Each of the creditors, the Dis- 
trict Engineers, and Mr. 


are cooperating. A successful outcome 


is anticipated, including the liquida 
lion of a prior credit union loan. . . 
In setting up the plan, we used the 
following guide lines: 
1. We did not loan Mr. 
additional money to pay debts. (We 
have had experiences with this pro- 
cedure where the payments of over- 
due debts reestablished a man’s credit 
which he proceeded to use unwisely 
so we had the job to do over.) 
2. We induced Mr. 


reduce current living expenses to $70 


— 


a week. (He moved to a cheaper resi- 
dence and turned in an automobile he 
could not afford to operate.) 

3. We under-pledged amounts left 
with the credit union to apply on 
debts. (This proved to be a wise step 
as we subsequently had to pick up 
payments on a delinquent income tax 
obligation which we did not know 
about when the form letter was writ- 
ten.) 

T. P. Bailey, President 
U.S. Engineer Employees Credit 
Union 


Louisville. Ky. 


New credit unions 


Four credit unions a day were or- 
during 1959, reports the 
CUNA organization department. The 
total is now 26,429. 


ganized 


COMING EVENTS 


March 3-5—Ontario Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. 

March 4-5—New Mexico Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Cole Hotel, Al- 
huquerque. 

March 4-5—North Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Memorial Building. 
Jamestown. 


March 11-12—Connecticut Credit Union 


The Credit Union Bridge 





enroll in the 
WHAT YOU CAN ACCOMPLISH 


You can enhance your career in the credit union field by at- 
tending CUNA School. Its 3-year course is designed to benefit 
you personally, whether you come from a credit union serving 


big-city industry or a rural community. Everything you learn 
at the school about credit union philosophy, problems, and 


procedures will help you do a better job. 
( () OL WHAT YOU CAN LEARN 


You can learn much in these two eventful weeks, both in class, 
and after school from the other 250 students. Besides the 
practical credit union information you receive, you will be 


for 


introduced to such fields as human relations, communications, 


management, economics, and psychology by carefully selected 
faculty members. Ask other students how much CUNA School 
has done for them! 

N WHAT TUITION COVERS 
The tuition fee of $160 covers classwork, room and board. 


Students at the 1960 CUNA School will live on the “down- 


town” edge of the campus, with time off to enjoy the city and 
its lakes, as well as the famous Wisconsin campus. Some 
scholarship funds available: address inquiries to Director, 


CUNA Education Department. 
JULY 17-30, 1960 


YOU'LL ATTEND 


UNIVERSITY OF CLASSES HERE 


Classes will meet 

in the Wisconsin 

Center, the newest 

Ww i sS Cc re) N 5 i N and most comfort- 
able classrooms 


on the campus. 


YOU'LL LIVE HERE 
Students will live and eat in 
Wisconsin's newest and finest 
dormitory, Chadbourne Hall. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
3-60 





CUNA Education Department 
CREDIT UNION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin 
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NAME 


CREDIT UNION 
ADDRESS 
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INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE IN THE CREDIT UNION MOVEMENT 


March, 1960 31 








YOU NEED 


Broww 


Handjord 
COIN CARDS! 


Coin Cords by 
Handford Brown 
will encourage your 
members to save 
regularly pay 
loan installments 
promptly! These 
Coin Cards are o 
proven credit to 
Credit Unions! 


Holders 
for $3.00 


in dimes! 


Holders 
for $5.00 


in quarters! 


Write for attractive samples and low prices 
today! We will gladly design a special Coin 
Card to meet your specific requirements! 
Phone or mail coupon now! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


| HANDFORD BROWN CO., INC 
| Dept. CUB 03-60 
| Coytesville, New Jersey 


| Gentlemen 














Please send me further information on 
| your “Coin Cards” 


| NAME 
| ADDRESS 


HANDFORD 
=], fe) 1, Beier 


INCORPORATED 





League annual meeting, Hotel Statler, Hart- 
ford 

March 11-12-Ninth District meeting, 
(Columbia, South Carolina. 

March 12—Fifth District meeting, Rice 
Hotel, Houston, Texas. 

March 12 -Seventh District meeting 
Detroit, Michigan 

March 12-13—Fourth District meeting, 
Hotel Ltah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

March 18-19—Rhode Island Credit Ln 
ion League annual meeting, Sheraton-Bilt 
more Hote l, Provident e. 

March 18-19 


L nion 


South Carolina Credi! 
annual meeting, Wade 
Hampton Hotel, Columbia. 

March 19— Eighth District meeting, 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. 

March 19 - Third District 
Botse, Idalw 

March 24-26 Texas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Municipal Audi 
torium, Austin. 

March 25-26 
League annual 
Hotel, Phoenix. 

March 25-26-—-Mississippi Credit Union 
league annual meeting, Jackson 


March 25-27 -New Jersey Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 


March 26—Sixth District meeting, Kirk 
wood Hotel, Des Moines, 'owa. 

March 27—Jamaica Credit Lniwi 
league annual meeting, St. George's Col 
lege Hall, Kingston. 

April 1-2--District of Columbia Credit 
(inion League annual meeting, Hotel 
Statler-Hilton, Washington. 

April 1-2—-Oregon Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart 

April 2—-Maryland Credit Union League 


annual meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore. 


League 


meeting, 


Arizona Credit Union 
meeting, Westward Hoe 


April 2—-New Hampshire Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Highway Hotel, 
Concord. 


April 7-9—Kansas Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Jayhawk Hotel and City 
Auditorium, Topeka. 


April 8-9—Illinois Credit Union Leagu: 
annual meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 

April 8-9—Maseachusetts CUNA Asso 
ciation annual meeting, Hotel Somerset, 
Boston. 

April 9—Vermont Credit Union Leagu: 
annual meeting, Middlebury Inn, Middle 
bury. 

April 21-23 — Alberta Credit Union 
League annual meeting, MacDonald Hotel, 
Edmonton. 

April 21-23-— Nebraska Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Cornhusker Hotel, 
Lincoln. 

April 21-23 Oklahoma Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Tulsa Hotel, Tulsa. 

April 21-23—Pennsylvania Credit Un 
ion League annual meeting, Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

April 22-23 —Alabama_ Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, Birmingham. 

April 22-23—Arkansas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Pines Hotel, Pine 
Bluff 

April 22-23 Georgia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Albany. 

April 22-23—lowa Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Blackhawk Hotel, Daven- 
port. 


April 22-23-—- Michigan Credit Union 
league annual meeting Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids. 

April 22-23—Minnesota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

April 22-23— Tennessee Credit Union 
League annual meeting, New Gatlinburg 
Inn, Gatlinburg. 

April 22-24—Seuth Dakota Credit Ln 
ion League annual meeting, Sheraton 
Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls. 

April 23-24-— Wyoming Credit Union 
League annual meeting, City-County Build 
ing, Casper. 

April 28-May 1—Ohio Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Carter, Cleveland 
and Statler Hotels, Cleveland. 

April 29-30 Colorado Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Shirley-Savoy Ho 
tel, Denver. 

April 2930—North Carolina Credit 
Union League, annual meeting, O. Henry 
Hotel, Greensboro. 

April 29-30—West Virginia Credit Un 
ion League annual meeting, Chancellor 
Hotel, Parkersburg. 

April 29-May 1—Louisiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Capitol House 
Hotel, Baton Rouge. 

April 30—Delaware Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Wilmington. 

May — Twelfth District meeting, Madi 
son, Wisconsin. 

May 5-7—Virginia Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Chamberlin, Old 
Point Comfort. 

May 6-8—Hawaii Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Sheraton’s Royal Ha 
waiian Hotel, Honolulu. 

May 9-1IS—CUNA and affiliates’ annual 
meetings, Loraine Hotel, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

June 3-5—New York State Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Laurels Country 
Club, Sackett Lake, Monticello. 

June 8-10—Nova Scotia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Cornwallis Inn, 
Kentville. 

June 10-11—-Washington Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Monticello Hotel, 
Longview. 


June 23-25—British Columbia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Courtenay. 

June 24-25 — Montana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Florence Hotel, 
Missoula. 

September 9-10—Wisconsin Credit Un 
ion League annual meeting, Loraine Hotel, 
Madison. 

September 15-17—Florida Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Deauville Hotel, 
Miami Beach. 

September 30-October 1—Indiana credit 
Union League annual meeting, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis. 

November 17-20-—Missouri Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City. 





CLASSIFIED 


WANTED: Assistant manager for multi- 
million New Mexico credit union. Send full 
record, saiary. Box A68. 


WANTED: Family financial counseling spe- 
cialist, broad consumer education background, 
extensive travel, about $7,500. Write CUNA 
education department, Madison, Wis. 


EXCHANGE: Suffolk County Teachers Fed- 
eral Credit Union, N. Windsor Ave., Bright- 
waters, N. Y., would like to exchange publica- 
tions with other credit unions. 


The Credit Union Bridge 











BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
INCREASE TRIAL BALANCE ACCURACY 100% 


The scene: The trim, modern offices of Detroit, Michigan’s Telephone Employees 
Credit Union. The jeb: Serving 12,000 telephone employees, 9,000 of whom are 
on weekly payroll deduction. The equipment: Two Burroughs F-4224 Electronic 
Accounting Machines and a Burroughs Automatic 
Reader. The results: “In operation only three 
months, and already our Burroughs equipment has 
increased trial balance accuracy 100%,’’ says 
Manager Henry W. Warren. “Based on investiga- 
tion before we bought and judging from results so 
far, we’re certain of substantial time and money 
savings, too. For example, we’re predicting a 50% 


%? 


H.W. Warren L. B. Ebaugh drop in direct operating costs. Burroughs—TM 








Why not put the advantages of Burroughs office 

automation equipment to work for your credit Burroughs 
union, too? For details, action—and results—call mete 4 

our branch. Or write Burroughs Corporation, € bad 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. orporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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CREDIT UNION TREASURER. 
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